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- YOU'VE made up your mind to 
work for a position of high re- 
sponsibility in management, make 
sure your wife reads the lead article 
in this issue. 

“The Importance of the Wife in 
Executive Development” by Francis 
J. Curtis, a vice president of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., will open 
her eyes . . . and yours too. 

While Mr. Curtis has no intention 
of placing the Mrs. in the position 
of a modern Cleopatra, he makes it 
quite clear that she does influence 
your prospects for a bigger and 
better job. 

So, if you believe your possibilities 
for advancement depend solely on 
your own capabilities, you and your 
wife can profit from Mr. Curtis’ thoughts on the matter. Undoubtedly you 
will agree with him that . . . “the hand that rocks the cradle can also rock 
the boat.” 

Many individuals have won high national office and prominence in 
business and industry with their gift for remembering things, places, names 
and faces. There’s a definite technique to it and “How Good Is Your 
Memory” on page 17 may help you out of the frustrating, embarrassing 
failing of forgetfulness. 

The second article on “Big Changes In Your Life” (page 25) is another 
glimpse at how developments in science and technology will bring about 
a vastly new way of living for all of us in the next two decades. It is 
interesting to couple this with “New Plans for New Needs” (page 31) in 
preparing for the future. 

Fred Franklin has been fired for nearly blowing up the factory, but the 
union sees it differently and takes the case to arbitration. That's the topic 
of James Black’s “Act on Fact” column on page 42. 


We hope you enjoy this and all the other features in this issue. 





Sincerely, 


Narn nem CEcarob larg 
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NMA Conference ‘‘Firsts” 


by Adrian G. Poelker 
Chairman, 33rd NMA Meeting and Conference 


























St. Louis, Missouri—Development of the supervisor's skill and effectiveness 
as a management man is the goal of all program planning for the 33rd 
Annual NMA Meeting and Conference here Sept. 27-28-29. 

But for NMA club officials, who have not only management problems, 
but club problems too, there’s something special and brand new. 

Two clinics, one on club operations and another directed at special club 
problems, will be a feature of the program. Both are designed to give club 
officers expert assistance and practical advice in the elements which make 
up a succéssful club. 

The clinics are one of a number of “firsts” planned to make the meet- 
ing and conference the biggest and most successful in NMA history. 





"y pins I also am happy to announce five of the speakers for our conferences. Dr. 
Charles Irvin of Michigan State University will conduct our conference on 
nce in | buman relations. Ray Stanish, chief engineer of the automotive division of 


names § the Thompson Products Co., Clevéland, will be in charge of a con- 
Your ference on atomic energy. Our conference on supervisory training will be 
‘assing §§ directed by Allen K. Heydrick, director of training for the National Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
nother In addition to these, Fred Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio, management consultant 
re and former vice president of the Gruen Watch Co., will be in charge of a 
1) in conference on the foreman and grievances, and Dr. Nicholas Nyardi, profes- 
sor of economics at Bradley University, will conduct a conference on the 
1t the economics of free enterprise. But one of the biggest attractions for anyone 4 
topic planning to attend, does not appear on the program. : 
Here, the man who makes paper in New York has a chance to talk with 
the man who makes valves in Illinois, a supervisor from a chemical plant in 
Tennessee, a line foreman from an electronics manufacturer in California, 
and dozens of others who all have a common ground: supervision and man- 
agement. It is an unparalleled opportunity to meet and exchange ideas with 
management men from all over North America. 
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EDITORIAL 


--- - FROM THE EDITOR 





THE SECOND BIGGEST JOB 


serail YEARS ago the foreman’s big challenge was the need to improve 
himself as manager. Most were foremen because the boss had put his 
finger on them. “I want you to be foreman,” said the boss, “because you 
know your job and I think you can make the employees get the work out.” 


Imagine the dismay of a skilled technician who was uprooted from his 
machine and handed administrative responsibilities requiring applicable 
understandings of psychology, diplomacy, sociology, labor law, tact, book- 
keeping, purchasing, economics, and so forth. 


And these weren't college boys learning trades. They were mature men 
with family responsibilities. To keep eating and their kids in shoes, the 
men did the best they could . . . and they got the work out. 


Production during this past 30 years has never lagged because of any 
letdown from the management man on the firing line. He may not have 
been the prototype of the perfect supervisor, but he did not let executive 
management or the stockholders down. And all the while, he worked hard 
to improve himself, to erase his shortcomings as a supervisor of human 
beings and director of production. 


The foreman may have griped his heart out in the locker room and he 
may have tossed and turned in bed at night, but he proved his guts-and- 
gumption by learning the things he needed to know to do a better job. He 
didn’t try to change the industrial system to fit his qualifications. 


Today's foreman is a good manager. He is better qualified to manage 
than was the average company president in 1920. With the shop-experienced 
foreman on the management team, American industry today has its best 
future. Better men are on their way up the ladder in management because 
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they are experienced in shop production, administration, and supervision of 


people. 

Probably the greatest managerial asset of the foreman is that he knows 
the working man. He has their best interests at heart and he talks their 
language. “He knows their ‘shop lingo’,” says one executive who rose from 
stock-chaser, “and he is aware of his management responsibilities to the 
policy-makers and the stockholders.” 


Most foremen enjoy management prerogatives and privileges. They feel 
secure in management. 


Some foremen with whom we talk, however, are impatient for recognition. 
They cannot help but resent the considerable executive attention being 
given employee group representatives who make themselves heard. A few 
foremen grumble that they are ignored and unappreciated. 


This is the challenge of the second biggest job, though most foremen saw 
it years ago. The job is one of salesmanship. The foreman must sell himself. 


A company would not stay in business long if it made a fine product but 
did not conduct a sales program .. . or packaged the product in an unsightly 
container. 


Being in management carries some responsibilities outside the shop— 
social responsibilities. A foreman isn’t playing the game according to all 
the rules if he practices good management on the job and then heads for 
the nearest tavern to play bull-of-the-woods. Management is a full-time job. 


Outside the plant, the foreman is regarded as management by his friends, 
his employees, his neighbors, his lodge brothers—by everybody. His every 
act must reflect well upon his company. 

Today’s foreman must regard his social responsibilities just as seriously 
as those foremen recognized their on-the-job responsibilities 30 years ago 
when they set about improving themselves. 












The 


Importance 
Of The 
Wife 

In 
Executive 


Development 


by Francis ]. Curtis 
Vice President 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 







HE WIFE is of fundamental im- 

portance in executive develop. 
ment. So much depends upon her 
and her attitude that it is now be. 
coming more and more the custom 
when considering a married man for 
a position, to interview his wife as 
well. I am sure that 15 years ago 
many wives would have been horti- 
fied at such a suggestion, but it is 
coming to be the practice. I believe 
that 10 years from now it will be a 
commonplace. 

Before we get too far, let us define 
the executive. It is unfortunate in 
many ways that the term has no 
exact boundary such as can be ap 
plied to an engineer, a chemist, a 
lawyer or a doctor. 

A man can be called an executive 
who has the smallest proportion of 
supervisory duties, up to the point 
where all of his duties become supef- 
visory. He also must be a self-starter 
and be able to direct people to objec- 
tives. In other words, the one thing 
the executive cannot do is sit back 
and let things come to him. He 
must make them do so. In turn, he 
is measured by his accomplishment 
of the objectives, whether they are 
set by himself or by others. 

It used to be considered that this 
type of individual was born with the 
ability. However, this static view 
has given way to a much more dy- 
namic one and the answer is not hard 
to find. 

In the old belief of “born not 
made,” very little attention was paid 
to the wife. Logically, if a man was 
a good executive because of certain 
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innate qualities, he would become 
so in spite of everything. Actually, 
of course, this wasn’t true then and 
isn't now. Wives have always in- 
fluenced husbands and have changed 
history as often as bacteria. 

The sink or swim method pro- 
duced too few successes in proportion 
to the population. In chemical terms, 
the yield was low. We no longer 
have excess people to waste—hence, 
the mushrooming of executive de- 
velopment and other training courses, 
particularly since the last war. 

The point of view taken in these 
programs is that all the factors in- 
fluencing a man’s conduct and char- 
acter must be analyzed; not only his 
inherent ability, past experiences, 
‘but finally his wife and his home 
conditions. So, all of a sudden, the 
importance of the wife was discov- 
ered. 

In going further into this very 
ticklish subject, may I remind you 


again that I am talking only about 
executive development and please 
don't think anyone can expect only 
sweetness and light in a home. As a 
matter of fact, a home without an 
argument is a flabby thing. We talk 
of average conditions. 

One of the things that seems. to 
be high up in the process of modern 
executive development is change, 
both functional and geographical. 

The executive must broaden to 
understand different kinds of people 
and different parts of the country, 
particularly if his company has many 
focations and does business widely. 
He must know, by doing, as many 
facets of the business as possible. 
Observation has never been a substi- 
tute for action. Sometimes it is 
quite possible to get different func- 
tional experiences in one place. Many 
times it is not. 

It is almost necessary for a man 


‘to be brought up under several mas- 
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ters. He reacts differently to each of 
them and from each of them he 
derives different benefits. Cross fer- 
tilization applies here just as it does 
in other parts of life. The time will 
come when all top executives will 
be required to have had experience 
in several disciplines, not to have 
come up through a single avenue such 
as sales, production, accounting or 
what have you. 


HE WIFE who will not move 
fee ends her husband's ad- 
vance, partly because he doesn’t get 
as good a training as his fellows, and 
partly because he becomes known as 
unavailable—a vague word but a 
potent one. 

This is probably the most common 
instance of the influence of the wife 
on executive development. The rea- 
sons are multitudinous and in many 
cases deserve our sympathy. Some- 
times there is great desire to be near 
the parents, usually the mother. There 
is an objection to uprooting children, 
for which there is something to be 
said. Less reputable is the missing of 
friends. The right kind of people 
can find friends almost anywhere. 

Sometimes there is complaint on 
the climate and many times the ob- 
jection is just plain inertia. Whatever 
the reason is, the man’s flag is down 
from the mast. Maybe I am putting 
this rather crudely, but I have seen 
too many instances not to know that 
I am telling the truth. 

On the other hand, the wife who 
greets the opportunity of change as 
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showing progress and indicates pride 
that her man has been chosen over 
others and who, far from objecting, 
looks upon the experience as desir. 
able, helps all out of proportion to 
her sacrifices. Her husband is looked 
upon as available. He is judged 
as a man with broadened experience 
He has the type of wife who is going 
to be a help to him in his upwarl 
climb rather than a drag. 


If you think that the wife is no 
discussed when promotions come up, 
you couldn’t be more wrong. 


Related to this is the unambitious 
wife who does nothing to stimulate, 
who is not interested in her husband's 
problems, who lives in a narrow 
world of her own which may be quite 
worthwhile in itself but which 
doesn't help in executive develop- 
ment. Here we have largely a sin 
of omission, like the left side driver 
on a busy road—he isn’t doing any- 
thing wrong exactly, but he’s being a 
big hindrance to -progress. She has 
failed to put her shoulder to the joint 
wheel. Her husband may be a suc- 
cess without her or she may have just 
failed to tip the balance for him. 


Much as we may decry the unam- 
bitious, the overambitious is much 
worse. Here she can’t see why John 
doesn’t get promoted faster or make 
more money faster, and pounds it in 
night after night. The poor man 
is more afraid of her than of his boss 
and thereby misses the boat. There 
is something in the saying that no 
man can serve two masters. The 
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motivation may be pride or keeping 
up with the Joneses, but whatever it 
is, it rarely produces. the results it 
desires. 

What is needed is a balance in the 
amount of stimulation and encour- 
agement which is of inestimable 
value and which a very large number 
of wives provide. Every man has 
some failures. That is the time when 
a fellow needs a home. Here is a 
close relation to the problem of dom- 
inance. 

An executive must be able to make 
his own decisions, to make the right 
ones, and to stick by them. He needs 


, practice and just as much as it is 


possible for him to get. If his de- 
cisions are made for him at home, 
they are unlikely to be good ones and 
he fails to get the practice necessary 


for his successful advancement. The, 


frosting was eaten too early. 


W 7 HETHER he started at the 
grammar school or the high 
school level or as a college graduate, 
a man on the way to the top must 
grow mentally, must be able to 
broaden his knowledge of more and 
more subjects and disciplines. 


There is a certain amount of truth, 
as there often is, about the crack of 
learning less and less about more and 
more—which is what a generalist 
really does, though few reconcile 
themselves to it. Of course, this 
type carries a good deal of his own 
fire, otherwise he couldn't be on his 
way to the top. 
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The lack of mental stimulation at 
home is a handicap hard to overcome. 
By that I don’t mean that the wife 
has to learn about accounting or sales 
problems, so long as she broadens in 
some subjects so that she will have 
the mental muscles to contribute to 
his stimulation as he in turn can 
contribute to hers. I do not claim 
that the reverse will drag him down 
but it will certainly slow him up. 
Now we come to the factor which 
is most often kept under the table. 
Few people like to openly admit it, 
but social presentability, indefinable 
as it is, has a great deal to do with 
entrance into the top echelons. 


The wife is always looked over. 
She has a tremendous part to play. 
Fortunately, this part usually comes 
after the time of bringing up the 
children and getting them started. 
People say it is unfair, and maybe it 
is, but it is a fact of life and we must 
reckon with it. If the husband-wife 
team cannot pull equally, the wagon 
goes sidewise. 

It could be that here is the oppor- 
tunity for the so-called beautiful but 
dumb type. Everybody can’t be 
brainy and social charm has many 
opportunities of influence. 

Both the man and woman must 
have had or have acquired during 
some twenty years of experience, a 
knowledge of social graces, small talk 
and good talk, the ability to mix with 
various types of people, to know and 
use good clothes, to develop some 
outdoor activities. After all, these 
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are the things that most people do 
normally as their incomes increase 
and it shouldn’t be a bugbear. It 
cannot be neglected. 

If I have given the impression that 
the position of the wife in executive 
development is all-controlling, I apol- 
ogize. It is an extremely important 
factor, but there are others equally 
important. If I have given the im- 
pression that it is a controlling fac- 


This article was prepared from a talk by 
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tor in marriage I would rush to 
disclaim any such idea. If you think 
I can’t document these cases, you are 
quite wrong—I can. 

This is a serious situation for young 
executives and executives-to-be. It 
should be approached just like any 
other problem in life, analyzed and 
planned for. You can take it from 
me that the hand that rocks the 
cradle can also rock the boat. 


Mr. Curtis before the St. Louis Harvard 


Business School Club. 





A transparent, plastic, spray-on bandage, first introduced to the medical 
profession two years ago after experimental studies, has been proving its 
value in the dressing of burns, skin grafts, fractures, lacerations and opera- 
tive wounds, as well as injuries sustained by industrial factory personnel. 
Marketed under the name, “Aeroplast,” the new plastic dressing dries in 
about 30 seconds. 





A frontiersman walked into a New York night club, saw a customer 
lying helpless on the floor, and pointing to him, said: “Give me a shot of 
that.” 





“Technology improvements have been most helpful to our economy, but 
each has added an additional requirement in the knowledge and understand- 
ing needed in every management position."—Roy C. Ingersoll, chairman 
and president, Borg-Warner Corp., in The Wall Street Journal. 





The defense attorney for a man charged with fst degree murder knew 
he didn’t have much of a defense. So, he contrived to bribe one of the jurors, 
offering him $1,000 if the defendant got off with manslaughter. 

The case went to the jury, which deliberated many hours, finally returning 
the verdict of manslaughter. 


When the defense attorney paid off, the juror remarked: “It wasn’t easy. 
The rest of the jurors wanted to acquit him, but I held out for manslaughter.” 
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The 
Changing 
Land 


by Texaco 


a is a country in flames, full of 
perfume,” penned Hanno, the ad- 
venturous Carthaginian, in the Fifth 
Century B.C. Then he added a final 
observation about Africa: “But (it 
is) hardly accessible because of the 
heat.” 

It took European explorers nearly 


2,000 years to discover what Hanno. 


missed. It is only in recent years that 
men of all nations have searched out 
the human and natural wealth that 
belongs to Africa. Because Africa is 
so big and complex, the exploration 
will probably continue for hundreds 
of years. 

Africa covers nearly one-fifth of 
the earth’s land surface but contains 
less than nine per cent of its popula- 
tion. This continent is peopled by 
many tribes and nationalities who 
speak a bewildering variety of dia- 
lects and languages. Brown and 
black and white, there are about 200 
million human beings in Africa. The 
Africans, who live in deserts and 
jungles, mountains and savannas, 


along the seacoasts or by the enor- 
mous lakes, have sometimes been ex- 
ploited by white men. More and 
more, however, the white man is 
aiding the efforts of the African to 
raise his social and economic level. 

The material and intellectual 
strides that people of this continent 
are taking are nowhere greater than 
in geographical West Africa, the 
Belgian Congo, and the other areas 
where Texaco conducts its African 
operations. More than one-third of 
Africa’s population lives in this 
region. 

There are many obstacles to over- 
come in achieving progress. In the 
sand wastes of the Sudan and the 
thick bush of the Belgian Congo, 
millions of Africans still live as 
primitively as their ancestors. 

Not so many years ago a hunter 
who strayed away from his village 
would have little chance of getting 
back safely. Rival tribes often 
roamed the forest, seeking sacrificial 
victims for their secret rituals. Today, 
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the traveler is often surprised to 
find a bulldozer crashing through the 
bush as it clears away trees and un- 
dergrowth for a new highway. 

Each year, business firms in Europe 
and the United States increase their 
investments in the economic future 
of Africa. As industrial activity 
spreads, the people gain many new 
opportunities. When the African 
learns new skills, he raises his own 
standard of living, and further helps 
to develop the resources still un- 
touched in his land. 


The combined efforts of men of 
different origins are bringing a 
healthier life to peoples in many 
parts of the continent. Medicine is 
making slow but certain headway 
against tropical diseases—malaria, 
sleeping sickness, leprosy, yaws— 
which strike down thousands every 
year. The African is being taught 
how to irrigate and fertilize his land 
so he can grow more food and im- 
prove his diet. 

Each step forward is a major 
achievement. The old way is usually 
based on prejudice and ignorance— 
like the African’s deep respect for 
juju, with its shadowy world of evil 
spirits. 

Belgium, and 


Great Britain, 


France are co-operating with their 
respective areas in financing various 
economic development plans. The 
British and Gold Coast governments 
are contemplating a big hydroelectric 
project on the Volta River. It would 
provide irrigation for farms and 
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power for smelting bauxite (esti- 
mated reserves: over 200 million 
tons) and making aluminum. Ex- 
penditures are also creating new 
roads, railroads, harbors, schools, hos- 
pitals, and community centers. 

The French are building factories 
and improving roads, railroads, ports, 
and medical facilities in French West 
Africa, where the population density 
is only 9.6 people per square mile. 

The most ambitious plan is the 
construction going on in the Belgian 
Congo. It ranges from dams and 
hydroelectric stations along the Con- 
go River and its tributaries to sky- 
scrapers and modern boulevards in 
Léopoldville. The Belgians have in- 
vested close to $2 billion in their 
African colony (which is 79 times 
bigger than the mother country). 

The achievements of the Congo- 
lese and Belgians are impressive. 
Mines in the Congo, employing 
thousands of Africans, produce about 
half of the Free World’s supply of 
uranium, 70 per cent of its cobalt, 
9 per cent of its copper, 62 per cent 
of the industrial diamonds. 

The Gold Coast and Nigeria also 
ship much of their natural wealth 
across the seas. These British areas 
provide 10 per cent of the world’s 
manganese, most of its columbite, 
and large amounts of bauxite, gold, 
and diamonds. The Gold Coast 
grows about one-third of the cocoa 
which goes into chocolate through- 
out the world. 

From French West Africa come 
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large quantities of palm oil, cotton, 
bananas, and bauxite. The base of 
the economy is peanuts, cocoa, and 
coffee. 

American firms have invested mil- 
lions of dollars in developing Li- 
beria’s abundance of natural rubber 
and high-grade iron ore. The only 
republic in West Africa, Liberia is 
increasing its exports of these com- 
modities as well as coffee, lumber, 
and gold. 

As agriculture, commerce, avia- 
tion, and industry expand, new job 
opportunities are being created for 
the African to become a mechanic 
or an electrician, an office worker, a 


| tank truck operator, or a laboratory 


technician. 
Texaco, which markets petroleum 
products in this great region, has 
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contributed to the general raising 
of material standards. 

Human resources are coming of 
age. By working together, the black 
man and the white man can con- 
quer the darkness—ignorance, pov- 
erty, disease. The great hope for 
future progress is voiced by a Gold 
Coast teacher, Kofi A. Busia, who 
lectures at the University College of 
the Gold Coast at Accra: 

“We in Africa . . . can beat in 
tune to the warmth of friendship, 
our hands can turn to skills, our 
minds are open to new ideas. ... We 
in Africa offer our richest potential 
—the unpredictable mystery of our 
manhood and womanhood.” 

Together, says Mr. Busia, all of us 
can solve the problems of Africa. 


Reprinted from THE TEXACO STAR, a publication of the Texas Co., copyright the 


Texas Co. 





She: “I’ve been asked to get married lots of times.” 


He: “Who asked you?” 


She: “Mother and Dad.” 





When two newlyweds feather their nest it’s usually not hard to find four 


well-plucked parents close by. 





Psychiatrist: “Is there any insanity in your family?” 
Patient: “I believe there is—they keep writing me for money.” 





“Why do you blame your financial difficulties on your neighbors?” asked 


the judge. 


“Well,” the woman explained, “they're always doing something we can't 


afford.” 
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The VOICE of MANAGEMENT 
. q 


OUR POTENTIALITIES 


“Are we utilizing our intellectual potentialities? Actually, we find that a 
large proportion of the American public is functioning at tasks which are 
monotonous, repetitive, and non-satisfying, despite a very large margin of 
intellectual capacity beyond that which is being realized on the job.” 

—Dr. Gardner Murphy in the Menninger Quarterly. 


GM’‘S MANAGEMENT PLAN 


“If I were to select the one thing which I think was the keystone of the 
evolution of General Motors to its present position, I should say it was its 
people and how they work together. After all, in our free society everything 
else is available to all who can qualify—buildings, machinery, equipment, 
technical knowledge, markets and financing. 

“Our «cheme of management is to develop the ability, imagination and 
ambis « of the individual. We are not afraid to delegate great responsibility 
and ~.ace authority with responsibility. Then we expect results.”"—Alfred P. 
Sloan, retiring chairman of the board of General Motors Corp. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


“The social responsibilities of business, large or small, are existent be- 
cause the public says they are. Now the question is—what can we do about 
them? How can we so focus our efforts, whether our business be modest or 
extensive, so that we will get credit in the public ledger for doing something 
for society above and beyond the sale of a product. How can we motivate 
people to further condone and accept us? 


“The answer is for every business, large or small, to get out its broom and 
sweep the walk clear of inertia and do-nothing philosophy in front of its 
own front door. In short, every business should do something to discharge 
its social responsibility. With everyone doing something, there is no doubt 
that the effect will be magnificent and compelling. Such combined effort 
will register with great impact, and the motivation for increased public 
support and approval of our enterprises is bound to grow.”"—Harry A. Bullis. 
chairman of the board, General Mills, Inc. 
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as its R. JONES, meet my long-time ible. Rather, you should begin im- 
thing fellow-worker, Mr. . er .. uh proving your memory in somewhat 
ment, . uh.” Forgetting another man’s the same way you would go about 

name just before making an intro- improving your ability to make a } 
: ond duction is a failing that plagues many _ speech. 
bility people, both men and women. Our First of all, it is important to de- : 
ed P memory can slip at the most awk-* termine if there are any physical 

ward moments, leaving us in front causes connected with a poor mem- i 

of a critical audience with a blank ory. Robert O. R., a mechanical i 

look written all over our faces. engineer in a large company, sud- 

Too many people resign them- denly developed a noticeable loss of 

t be: selves to the failing, saying, “I can’t memory, and could not remember y 
bout help it! My memory is so bad.” what the president of the firm had 
e: Others say, “I can remember faces, told him the day before. He got all 
hing but I can never remember names.” mixed up in his work, which resulted | 
— An English psychologist once said in a great deal of worry and unhap- 
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fort to yourself that your memory is ter- tor found a high degree of anemia i 
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in the young engineer—an obvious 
deficiency of hemoglobin in the 
blood, and a deficiency of red blood 
cells. Without the hemoglobin, the 
brain did not function as it should, 
and Bob’s loss of memory was the 
result. 

But what was the cause of the 
anemia? It was traced to a business 
trip he had made to South America, 
where he had acquired an intestinal 
parasitic infection. The toxins of 
this infection had destroyed part of 
the hemoglobin. 

After proper treatment, the para- 
sites disappeared, the blood became 
normal again, and Bob’s loss of 
memory was cured. 

There are many other diseases and 
physical disorders which are associ- 
ated with decreasing memory, such as 
adenoids, habitual nose bleeding, dis- 
orders of the blood vessels, an over- 
active thyroid (goiter), chronic con- 
stipation, and so on. 

Fatigue plays an important part 
in loss of memory, and plenty of 
sleep and rest can go a long way in 
restoring this faculty. Many a young 
employee whose forgetfulness has 
both his boss and his fellow-workers 
on edge, would not forget anything 
if he had sufficient time to sleep 
and rest his brain. 

Scientific tests have shown that too 
little sleep is harmful to the memory. 
The philosopher Schopenhauer said, 
“Sleep is for the entire individual 
what winding is for the clock.” At 
night it is often difficult to remember 
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a name, a bill, a formula or a date. 
The next morning your mind is 
rested and things that were forgotten 
the night before are easily remem- 
bered. 


HEN it has been determined 

that there are no _ physical 
causes for poor memory and that 
fatigue is not a problem, the next 
step is to take constructive measures 
for improvement. Have your mind 
clear, not cluttered up with unimpor- 
tant bits of information. There was 
once a course im memory training 
which consisted of memorizing hun- 
dreds of historical dates, battles, num- 
ber of people killed in each. battle, the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, and a great mass 
of similarly useless facts. One man 
who wanted to improve his memory 
quit the course after three lessons 
because he said it was just “cluttering 
up my mind.” 

That is exactly what the course 
was doing, and it was better for the 
man to skip the course entirely. It is 
better to get rid of useless material 
just as we clean out our desks and 
throw away old letters and _ files. 
Such “active forgetting” is a valuable 
help in keeping the way open for 
remembering important details. 

There are people who have an ex- 
traordinary memory for extraordinary 
things, but they often cannot learn 
the regular school lessons or the 
ordinary working methods. I knew 
a man who was able to recognize any 
city in the world from its map plan, 
from Sydney to Calcutta. He was a 
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poor student, and he later became 
mentally ill and spent many years 
in an asylum. Even there he kept his 
strange memory of city plans and 
maps. 

Another method of improving 
memory is in the proper exercise 
of this faculty. Some people might 
confuse exercising the memory with 
harassing it, but Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, famous pianist and Polish 
statesman, explained the difference 
in one of his experiences. He had 
to memorize two concerts and some 
i2 or more short piano pieces, and 
he succeeded in learning all that 
within two weeks! 

Three days later, however, after 
the big performance, he did not re- 
call a note of the music he had 
worked on so hard, and he could 
not repeat one single piece. It was 
all gone. All this shows that nothing 
can be accomplished through forced 
memory. Enduring results are ob- 
tainable only through continuous 
daily efforts. A single forced effort 
is absolutely sterile. 

It will be easier to remember 
things that were memorized during 
a happy and cheerful state of mind. 
Most people recall verses that were 
learned during school days, but most 
historical dates have long since been 
forgotten. In many cases, the lighter 
and funnier the verse, the easier it is 
for a person to remember. 

Another factor to consider is the 
method to be used in memorizing a 
speech, report, or poem. It will be 
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better to learn a thing as a whole 
rather than in small parts. By first 
reading through the report in its 
entirety and making sure it is under- 
stood, you will progress much faster 
and with longer-lasting results than 
if you began memorizing line by 
line. You will remember a poem 
(or report) better by reading it 
twice each evening for five consecu- 
tive evenings rather than reading it 
ten times during one evening. 


Will you best remember things 
which you learn early in the morn- 
ing? This popular belief has been 
exploded by psychologists, who 
found that the best way to learn a 
thing was to study it just before 
going to bed, and then get eight 
hours of sleep. The effect on mem- 
ory is not so good when there has 


. been a space of two hours between 


studying and sleeping. 

Another method of properly ex- 
ercising memory is to tie together 
through logical associations all the 
details of new knowledge. The 
French zoologist Cuvier was asked 
how he explained his excellent mem- 
ory. He said that we all have a kind 
of memory tree in our brain with 
many branches and twigs. He merely 
hung everything new that was 
learned on the correct branch, and 
when he needed something, he had 
it within reach. 

Keep things in good order; this 
will strengthen your memory. If 
you cannot help forgetting your um- 
brella, all you have to do is hang 
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your hat on it and you will remem- 
ber. 

Write down everything which you 
can spare to your memory, and you 
will feel relieved and sure of your- 
self. Your memory will not be 
“spoiled” by this method—it will be 
relieved in the most desirable way. 
Of course, you need a good system 
for your notes and files. 

You can help your memory by 
finding out whether you have a visual 
or auditory memory. Can you recall 
your mother’s face inside your head? 
That is a visual memory. Do you re- 
member the “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” march? If .so, you have an 
auditory memory. Can you recall the 
radiant glow of the sweet white 
wine you once tasted in a little bistro 
in Orvieto? You have a memory for 
taste. Can you recall the fragrance of 
the perfume your first girl friend en- 
chanted you with? You have an ex- 
cellent olfactory or smell memory. 

If you have a visual memory, you 
will learn a language more easily by 
reading words and sentences, while 
with an auditory memory you are 
better off by hearing the language 
spoken. A thitd group learns best 
by repeating the words and moving 
the tongue and lip muscles. 

Here is a somewhat strange num- 
ber: 

37597211740528393 1739427941182 

Can you remember it immedi- 
ately? Not if you are an average 
person. Memory experts, however, 


will remember it immediately. They 


June 


know how to divide the number into 
small groups of three or four figures, 
and then they remember it as easily 
as we remember words. 

A child can remember this sen- 
tence. 

“Chlorophyll is the green coloring 
matter in plants.” But it is impos- 
sible for him to remember the fol- 
lowing letters: 

ilpnmtavbvigcnnsleemtlprgncaooe- 
Itrntryei. 

Yet these are the very letters that 
form the easily remembered sen- 
tence! Understanding, arranging and 
forming of associations are great 
helpers of memory. 

We will often find our memory 
serves us best where our interest is 
strongest. There are businessmen 
who complain of a poor memory for 
names and faces but who are very 
good at enumerating hundreds of 
stock quotations. 

Some people must be forced to ex- 
ercise their memory—that is, they 
must have the threat of a failing 
grade facing them, or they need the 
assurance that their daily bread de- 
pends on it, to improve their mem- 
ory. 

A milkman in London was able to 
better his memory to such a degree 
that he earned more than double the 
salary of the average milkman. Each 
employee of the dairy company 
drove his delivery truck to 300 cus- 
tomers. Ten delivery men were 
needed to reach its 3,000 customers. 
This outstanding milkman took the 
time and trouble to learn by heart 
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t into p the names and addresses of all 3,000 Any man’s memory—no matter 
gures, customers, together with the quan- how poor—can be improved. Age 
easily tity of milk they needed every day. makes some difference. When we 
His good memory enabled him to grow older, we still remember our 
5 sen. fy Substitute immediately for every one feelings and adventures of early 
of the ten milk wagon drivers who youth, but we forget sometimes what 
loring happened to miss a day because of experiences we had only yesterday 
= sickness or vacation. or a few months ago. 
pos- 
e fol- - 
2008- How To Improve Your Memory 
; that 1. Eliminate any physical causes that might have a bearing 
pee on the loss of memory. 
a oa 2. Get plenty of rest to make sure that fatigue is not a factor. 
3. Keep mind cleared of all unnecessary information by the 
mory use of a planned program of “active forgetting.” 
ta 4. Exercise your memory properly. 
y for (a) Be sure you are in a happy frame of mind when 
very improving memory, .if results are to be lasting. 
ls of § | (b) Learn material as a whole, not in small parts. 
adil (c) Work at improvement at night, not in the morn- 
they a eae anes 
iling (d) Use association in remembering things. 
: rs 5. Use a reliable system of notes and files to relieve your 
memory. Write It Down! 
Jy 
nem- 
le to A reporter from a big city newspaper stopped at the office of a little 
Bree Bh rural weekly. During the conversation he asked the aged editor of the 
the § weekly, “How do you manage to keep a circulation in a town where the 
Each people know what everyone else is doing?” 
pr The country editor grinned a little and replied, “The only reason they 
wail read the paper is to see who's been caught at it.” 
"aa You can’t push anyone up a ladder unless he is willing to climb a 


little—Andrew Carnegie. 
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ge PERSONS spend a great 
portion of their time keeping 


their homes and cars in top shape, 
rushing about doing things they be- 
lieve are important. But one of the 
enigmas of our generation, a gener- 
ation unparalleled in history for 
medical achievements, is the neglect 
which many of these same persons 
have for their own bodies. 


Could it be that you take the mag- 
nificent perfections of the human 
body for granted because you know 
so little about them? 

For example, nature knits an aver- 
age of 222 bones together to build 
the most magnificent and most versa- 
tile of all machines known to man, 
the human machine, your amazing 
body. Each of these bones plays a 
vital part in your performance or 
mine. Break or dislocate even the 
tiniest of them and the human body 
reacts like an auto with a broken 
spring, a wheel out of line, or a frac- 
tured king pin. 


Contrary to popular belief, one’s 
head or skull is not the hardest part 
of the human anatomy. The human 
skull is, in reality, quite resilient in 
terms of bone matter. As one neuro- 
surgeon told me, “The skull of a 
living person tnay be compressed in 
breadth as much as ten per cent with- 
out cracking.” 

The strongest bone in your body 
actually is the familiar shinbone. 
Nature exercised remarkable engi- 
neering skill in fashioning this part 
of your physical make-up. 

“The shinbone of an adult,” says 
Dr. George Desautels, “is so strong 
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that it could support the weight of a 
one-ton truck.” 

All the ingenuity of the modern 
sciences has not produced a camera 
which can match the perfections and 
versatility of the human eye. For 
example, several decades ago Bulwer- 
Lytton wrote about one phase of the 
exciting phenomena of human vision 
as follows: “The learned have com- 
puted that seven hundred and seven 
millions of millions of vibrations 
must penetrate the eye before it can 
distinguish the tints of violet!” 

Actually, when we see an object, 
whether it be the ietters in this line 
of print, the panorama of the Blue 
Ridge mountains, or an elaborate 
costume in a Technicolor movie, we 
do not recognize the image of what 
we are looking at until it becomes 
registered with the speed of light 
upon a light-sensitive screen in our 


* head. 


Unlike the lens of a telescope, the 
lenses in your eyes possess consid- 
erable flexibility, even elasticity. 
Automatically they adjust themselves 
so that objects that are very far away 
or very close come into proper focus 
instantly. Consisting of many layers 
of fibrous cells, the globes of tissues 
which make up the lenses of your 
eyes are capable of literally bending 
light. Otherwise, your vision would 
bring you a world in which every 
physical thing would appear to be 
grossly distorted. 

The protective skin which covers 
your body is always going through 
a process of replacement. It also acts 
as a thermostatic membrane which 


controls and closely maintains your 
body at constant temperature, 
whether you live in the Tropics or in 
the Arctic. And the instant this deli- 
cate coating is scratched or injured, 
the brain sends an army of germ- 
fighting blood cells to the danger 
spot to ward off ever-lurking in- 
vaders. 

Marvels of the human body, such 
as the self-oiling mechanisms which 
are provided at each joint to prevent 
friction; the millions of nerve cells 
leading to the brain which supply 
every part of your body with the 
power of feeling; the incomparable 
mechanisms whereby voice is pro- 
duced or sound is heard, become 
even more impressive when we 
realize that the chemical ingredients 
in any human body could not com- 
mand much more than one crisp 
dollar bill on the open market. 

The chemical factories that are 
within us require submicroscopic 
amounts of the vitamins to keep 
running properly and less than two 
thousandths of an ounce of a chem- 
ical called thyroxine is all that stands 
between the greatest man living and 
imbecility. 

By the time the average person 
reaches the age of 60, he has taken 
enough steps to encircle the globe 
more than five times. His nose has 
filtered out of the air more than 50 
pounds of dust and dirt! 

All this, and thousands of words 
more can be written about only a 
few of the limitless miracles that are 
performed by your amazing body. 
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Are You Well Informed? 











H™ an opportunity to find out how much you know about manage. 
ment topics and terms. Write your answers in below each question and 
then turn to page 52 and see how well you did. 


1—Who is the president of the newly merged AFL-CIO? 





2—Mr. L. R. Boulware, an industrial relations executive, is credited with 
having developed new approaches to collective bargaining which have 
brought good results for his company. With what company is he 
associated? 





3—When the CIO and AFL merged, an Industrial Union Department was 
established in the new organizational framework. Who heads this 
department? 





4—To what do the following apply? 
Kuder Preference 
Wonderlic’s Personnel 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule 





5—What is a secondary boycott? 
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BIG CHANGES 


STANDARD OF 


SN IN YOUR LIFE! 


The second of two articles 


em 37\4-hour week is coming, 
then the 35-hour week, then the 
30-hour week. Sometime in the 60's 
or 70’s millions of workers will go to 
the factory or office four days a week 
and have three days to play. Vaca- 
tion periods will be stretched. Leisure 
time will be abundant. The problem 
will be what to do with it. 

Travel will be a major recreation. 
Costs will be cheaper, and accom- 
modations better. At least 4,000,000 
Americans will trek to foreign lands 
in 1960, compared with about 1,000,- 
000 this year. They will go in sleek, 


new ships guaranteed not to make 
them seasick, and in quiet, fast planes 
that will deliver them to their 
destinations in half the time it now 
takes. Travelers will also seek out 
more remote spots—the Fiji Islands 
and Samoa, the Land of the Midnight 
Sun, the southernmost tip of South 
America. 

Auto tourists in this country will 
still fight traffic jams, despite multi- 
billion-dollar road-building _pro- 
grams. Over 81,000,000 cars and 
trucks will be on the road in 1965, 
compared with the present 58,000,- 
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000. Nevertheless, the motorist’s fu- 
ture is not completely depressing. 
An American Automobile Associa- 
tion official says that by 1965 you 
will be able to drive from coast to 
coast without encountering a traffic 
light. 

Recreation space will be at a 
premium by 1965. The national 
parks will be strained to the burst- 
ing point; 48,000,000 people visited 
them last year, but the anticipated 
total 10 years from now is 75,- 
000,000. 

Music and the arts are sure to get 
greater public attention and partici- 
pation. The number of symphony 
orchestras in the country has more 
than doubled in the last 10 years, 
and there seems to be no reason why 
this record won't be equaled in the 
next 10. Great numbers of children 
and adults will take up a musical 
instrument, mostly as a hobby. 

Photographers should get set for 
some changes. On the way is a 
magnetic tape film that will be used 
for either color or black-and-white 
pictures. No developing or printing 
will be necessary. You will snap a 
picture, and project it on your TV 
screen. 

Golf will challenge baseball as the 
national sport. By 1960 golfers will 
have 6,000 courses to play on, com- 
pared with about 5,000 now. 

New hybrids and new varieties of 
shrubs, vegetables and grasses are on 
the way, including vegetables twice 
the size of present varieties, and 


grasses that can be chemically treated 
to stay at clipped height for weeks. 

“Golden age” clubs are already 
springing up to take care of the 
special social needs of the elderly 
whose family ties are gone. The 
clubs specialize in hobbies, arts and 
crafts, social gatherings, etc., for 
people past 65. As this segment of 
the population increases, additional 
clubs will be organized. 

Churches will play major roles in 
providing social and recreational ac- 
tivities for their congregations. 
Present church buildings won't be 
able to accommodate expanding 
memberships, and in each of the next 
10 years about 7,000 churches will 
be built or remodeled. 


© LOOK ahead can ignore the 
N most stupendous, exasperating 
problem that faces every community 
and every taxpayer: the problem of 
the schools. Strip away the millions 
of words that have been spoken and 
written about the subject and what's 
left becomes a statistical nightmare. 
Here's the dilemma: In the past 
few years the increase in pupils in 
elementary schools has averaged 
around 750,000 annually. For the 
next six years enrollment in grade 
schools will increase by well over 
1,000,000 annually. Sometime after 
that the figure will undoubtedly 
bounce up again. Meanwhile, some- 
thing else will happen, too. Those 
millions of students in the grade 
schools will pour into the high 


schools and colleges. 
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High schools in 1960 will have 
four pupils for every three they have 
now. By 1965 enrollment will be 
almost double the present figures. 

College enrollment, including 
graduate students, will rise from 
2,800,000 this year to 3,350,000 in 
1960 to about 4,000,000 in 1965, 
assuming that the present proportion 
of almost 40 per cent of college-age 
youths continues to strike out for 
degrees. But the percentage has been 
rising more than 1 per cent a year. 
If that trend continues, 50 per cent 
of high school graduates may seek 
higher education in 1965, a total of 
5,100,000 possible enrollees. By 1970 
more than twice the present number 
of students will be sending in appli- 
cations. Any parent of a child 13 
or under should mull these facts over. 

One estimate is that between now 
and 1960 public schools will find 
only one new qualified teacher an- 
nually for every five needed. 

College faculties now total 209,- 
000 professors and instructors, and 
assuming there is no change in the 
proportion of college-age people en- 
rolling, 30,000 additional faculty 
members will be needed by 1960, 
and 90,000 more by 1965. 

For the public schools the prob- 
lems revolve around money, taxes, 
public pressures and local politics. 

In the colleges something will 
have to give, but so far it is not clear 
what. Either college standards will 
fall as a result of bigger classes, 
poorer teachers and inadequate 





facilities, or hundreds of thousands 
of young people who want and plan 
for and even qualify for a college 
education will find the doors barred. 
In a report dramatically titled The 
Impending Tidal Wave of Students, 
from which most of the preceding 
figures came, the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers makes this com- 
ment: . “In these years of relative 
peace and quiet, it is difficult for us 
to prepare ourselves for a time when 
we shall be confronted with at least 
twice our present number of students. 
The fact remains that they are al- 
ready born. We know the time of 
their coming—we can count them 
now.” 


O WIDE-AWAKE factory man- 
N ager looks the other way when 
the word automation is spoken. No 
public utilities executive fails to 
listen when the talk is about atomic 
power plants. These men are alert to 
the technological revolution now in 
its opening stages. They know that 
great innovations are being hatched 
in the world of technology. Here 
are some of them: 

The atom will do everything. It 
will provide energy for power. It 
will preserve food and purify medi- 
cines. It will get rid of insects in 
the farmers’ fields and make possible 
tremendous short cuts in the produc- 
tion of chemicals. By 1960 an atomic 
engine will have been used to propel 
an airplane and power a train. 

Merchant ships, cruisers and war- 





i 
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ships will be driven by the atom, 
and not so many years from now 
this country will have a small ar- 
mada of atomic submarines. The use 
of the atom in medicine will stimu- 
late new wonders in diagnosis and 
cure. These are only the beginnings. 
We are still in the dawn of atomic 
research and development. 

Atomic power will be the source 
of energy for the lights and factories 
of Pittsburgh in 1957; Boston in 
1958; Detroit, New York and 
Chicago in 1960. By 1980 two thirds 
of all electric power will be atomic. 

Automation in industrial plants 
will displace many manual workers. 
In factories making automobiles, ap- 
pliances, radio and TV sets, chemi- 
cal products and petroleum products, 
no human hand will touch long 
stretches of assembly lines. But 
human brain power will have to 
control the industrial robots. 

Electronics will take over in the 
business offices where the bills are 
prepared, the payments received and 
the payrolls made up. By the 1960's 
most big companies will have elec- 
tronic machines to do the office 
detail, handle routine correspondence 
and preside over the bookkeeping. 
Oh yes, there will still be clerks, but 
they won't be called that any more. 
They will be machine supervisors, or 
overseers, or experts in business 
electronics. They will have to be 
brainier than their present counter- 
parts to hold their jobs. They also 
will earn more. 


The car of the future. Imagine it 
as a low, sleek job, probably of tear- 
drop design. Lightweight metals 
such as magnesium, titanium and 
aluminum will be used in far larger 
quantities than they are today. The 
motor will be a high-compression 
one, smaller, lighter and more efh- 
cient than present types. 

You will find all sorts of electronic 
controls to intrigue you, including 
built-in jacks operated with push 
buttons and maybe push-button 
brakes. Glass will be tinted to filter 
out the blinding rays of the sun, and 
it may be strong enough to support 
the roof, thus making possible a 
completely glass-enclosed car. Slid- 
ing doors, suspended seats and seat 
belts will probably be standard on 
most autos. 

The turbocar will be sold within 
10 years, and possibly within five. 
A jet-powered turbine will make the 
wheels go round. Only one-fifth the 
present number of moving parts will 
be needed. The car won't have trans- 
mission or clutch. It will run on oil 
or kerosene, cheaper than gasoline. 
Does this sound fantastic? Well, 
Chrysler already has an experimental 
Plymouth turbocar. 

By the fall of 1958 you will be 
able to fly in American-made turbo- 
prop planes that will carry 90 pas- 
sengers at 450 miles per hour. By 
1959 you will be able to fly in 500- 
mile-per-hour jets—which will mean 
you can go from New York to Paris 
in just six hours. (Cont’d on page 30) 
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“But, Mr. Jones, I always thought that was a diagram of the 
plumbing.” 
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Helicopters will really arrive in 
the 60’s. They will be used for short 
runs and will carry 30 or 40 passen- 
gers. They will be called helicabs or 
helibuses. Commuters will be able 
to move even farther out. Commer- 
cial uses for helicopters will include 
freight delivery, maybe delivery of 
the shells of prefab houses to the 
construction sites. By 1965 verti- 
cally rising planes, known as con- 
vertiplanes, will be used for 
passenger runs of up to 700 miles. 

Trains will be lighter and speedier 
and more economical to operate than 
present types. You may see a revival 
of train travel as one way to avoid 
trafic jams. Monorail trains will 
carry suburbanites into cities at a 
speed of more than 100 miles per 
hour. 

On the farm, machines will do 
most of the planting, cultivating and 
harvesting. By 1960 the harvest will 
be greater than this year’s near-record 
crops, but fewer workers will be 
needed to bring it in. 

Another printing revolution is go- 
ing on, and before it is finished, the 
present typesetting techniques, by 
means of which this page has been 
printed, will probably be on the 
way to extinction. Electronic print- 
ing will replace them. Already, the 
Photon completely does away with 
metal type in the printing process. 
Xeroprinting and Ferromagnetog- 
raphy are radically new methods of 
printing that eliminate traditional 
zinc and copper plates. The day is 


coming when most printing will be 
done in a fraction of the time it now 
takes. 

Transmission of the printed word 
is also quickly moving into the 
electronic age. Words can now be 
sent through space at the speed of 
light, and as fast as a million words 
a minute. The idea of sending letters 
by radio instead of airmail is not 
fantasy, and could be a reality in 
another 10 or 20 years. 

Solar energy will get serious rec- 
ognition as a source of both heat 
and power, and by the mid-60’s it 
will be harnessed and put to work 
in a pilot power plant. 

The sea may be called the great 
new resource, for minerals, oil, 
chemicals and food. New industries 
will be built on the ocean borders. 
Within ten years a process for dis- 
tilling fresh water from the sea will 
be perfected and adopted, and huge 
areas now arid will become produc- 
tive land. 

Electronic light, produced within 
a thin layer of electronically active 
material that glows, will be hailed 
as the world’s eighth wonder. Light 
bulbs may disappear. 

Guided missiles for such peace- 
time uses as carrying freight and de- 
livering transcontinental mail may 
be tried out within the next decade. 

Man-made satellites will circle the 
globe about 200 or 300 miles out in 
space and at a speed of 15,000 miles 
per hour. The first ones will be 
launched within 24 months. 
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Be Prepared ..... 


New Plans for New Needs 


By Dudley B. Martin 


HOSE LIFE insurance policies you 

have safely tucked away for your 
family’s financial security are not 
static documents. You cannot afford 
to leave them untouched year after 
year. Because, if they are always to 
be at peak effectiveness and give 
your family the best possible return, 
they must always be kept on a par 
with changes in your family needs 
and circumstances. 

Needs are constantly changing and. 
the insurance policies that stand 
ready to meet those needs must al- 
ways be changed accordingly. This 
calls for a frequent check of the 
policies by your life insurance agent 
—once a year, if possible; certainly 
once every second year. 

This is especially important for 
NMA members, as they are among 
the country’s most widely and best 
insured families and they are more 
than likely to be facing major 
changes in family circumstances with 
a fair degree of frequency. Job ad- 
vancement, marriage, additions to 
the family, purchase of a home, bor- 
rowing at the bank, planning for 
retirement—those are just a few of 





the high spots that are to be found 
along the way. 

As you make this year’s periodic 
“check-up” on your life insurance, 
it might be well to bear in mind 
some of the new plans that have 
been developed in life insurance to 
meet specific needs. Not all of these 
were created within the past few 
years, but most of them have been 
chiefly developed in recent years. In 
some cases, your life insurance com- 
pany may have just added them. 
Here are thumb-nail sketches of 
some of these new plans: 


Family Income Plan. Any young- 
sters in your family? If so, this 
might interest you. While it was 
created some 25 years ago, its chief 
development has been in recent years 
and this type of policy now accounts 
for nearly a third of all ordinary 
insurance purchases. It is a policy 
which provides income from an ex- 
tra-amount of temporary insurance 
during the years of child dependency, 
then reverts to the basic policy. A 
$10,000 policy bought today, for 
instance, might provide, in the event 
of your death, a family income of 
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$100 monthly until 1975 and then 
$10,000 in cash or continued income 
for the wife. The additional pro- 
tection is included at very low cost. 

Mortgage Insurance. WHave a 
mortgage? Bought a new home late- 
ly? If so, this might be of interest, 
as it provides a life insurance policy 
to pay off the balance of the mort- 
gage still outstanding at the time of 
your death, leaving the home, free 
and clear, for the family. This is 
especially valuable in connection 


with long-term amortizing mort- 
gages. 

Credit Insurance. Buying anything 
on time or horrowing at the bank— 
as most American families are? Well, 
if so, this is certainly something to 
keep in mind. That debt load might 


be just too much for the family to 
carry and this type of insurance 
automatically pays off any outstand- 
ing loan balance. Sometimes you get 
it as a part of the loan arrangement 
—but if not, it is often bought as 
a separate policy. 

Educational Insurance. If you see 
any spark in your youngster that 
points to college, or want to be sure 
of the college education at any rate, 
this kind of policy provides the 
funds for the four years at college, 
if you aren't here to pay for it. If 
your budget permits, it might even 
be stepped up, with a larger premi- 
um, to provide the college funds, 
even if you live. 

Extra Risk Life Insurance. Any- 
one who has been or is in impaired 


health or engaged in a hazardous 
occupation should know about this 
type of insurance which has become 
an important part of the business. 
Because of this, there are practically 
no occupations which stand as a bar 
to life insurance today, and many 
physical impairments which once 
stood beyond the reach of life in- 
surance are now covered by it. The 
careful study of “extra risk” has in- 
creased the ability of the companies 
to move policyholders up from extra- 
risk status to standard risk. As an 
example, just this past year many 
life. insurance companies which not 
many years ago required $25 extra 
per $1,000 of insurance for airline 
pilots classified them as standard 
risks, with no extra premium. 


Quantity Purchase. Recent years 
have seen an increase in the offering 
of special policies which grant a re- 
duction in cost per $1,000 because 
of large-unit purchase. 


Juvenile Insurance. The past 10 
or 15 years have brought a wide- 
spread development of ordinary in- 
surance for youngsters under age 15 
—to start them on a thrift program 
and give them insurance for later use 
at a lower cost than they can ever 
again secure it. In some cases, these 
policies are given the double duty of 
providing the educational fund, if 
the father does not live, through a 
clause added to the youngster’s 
policy. 

Retirement Income Insurance. As 
a part of the retirement planning 
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that has swept the couitry, retire- 
ment income policies, giving insur- 
ance protection up to retirement and 
then income for life, have increased 
in use. These have added value where 
a company pension plan needs some 
supplement to make a comfortable 
retirement program. Recent years 
have also seen most new life insur- 
ance policies include a provision that 
the cash value may be taken out as 
a retirement annuity at age 65, 
which makes any such policy useful 
for retirement purposes. 


Income Plans. One of the impor- 
tant developments in life insurance 
in the past generation has been the 
wide use of the income provisions 
in the life insurance policies. More 
than a fourth of available policy 
benefits are now used to set up in- 


come plans rather than being taken - 


out in a lump sum. This is of great 
value in arranging family life in- 
surance plans, as it enables you to 
meet your needs more clearly and 
specifically, where income is the 
need. 
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Key Man Insurance. There is one 
phase of business life insurance 
which has recently come into wide 
use and which might be of special 
interest to foremen. This is key man 
insurance—a policy which will pay 
the business a specified sum in event 
of the death of someone of vital im- 
portance to the business. The fore- 
man may be better aware than 
anyone else: in the shop of the im- 
portance of some technician or 
specialist. In such case, he could 
properly bring this to the attention 
of management, so that the replace- 
ment value could be insured. 

These brief outlines of some of 
the newer things in life insurance 
may be helpful in your consideration 
of the life insurance you own 
and how to make it meet your chang- 
ing needs more effectively. The im- 
portant thing, however, is to make 
certain that you check up from time 
to time. See if your family’s needs 
have changed. If they have, see if 
your life insurance is properly ar- 
ranged to meet the new set of needs. 





Texas tycoon: "Son, gimme a ticket.” 


Agent: “Where to, sir?” 


“Anywhere, son,” said the Texan, “I’ve got business all over.” 





During a severe Kansas dust storm, a man was seen drwing a combine 
at a high rate of speed down the road. In response to a question, he ex- 
plained: “I planted that wheat and I’m going to harvest it if I have to chase 
it all the way to the Gulf of Mexico.” 





It takes hundreds of nuts to hold a car together, but it takes only one 
of them to scatter it all over the highway. 
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“No, I don’t want a tour of the plant before I accept the job. But 
I would like a look at the recreational facilities first.” 








Foreman’s Club of 
Dayton, Inc. 








Dayton has provided the leader- 

ip to raise nearly $2,000,000 for 

/ 2 Montgomery County chapter of 
‘£— Xmerican Red Cross. 

The Foreman’s Club president is 
the perennial chairman of the indus- 
trial division of the Red Cross drive. 
This year our division’s quota was 


ow 1945 the Foreman’s Club of 
sh 


$231,393 and we turned in $237,020. - 


Going over the top on our quota 
has become a habit with our Fore- 
man's Club of Dayton. Since we 
took on the “team responsibility” in 
1945, we have accomplished our an- 
nual goals by an average of 113.9 
per cent of quota. 

The Club’s executive secretary— 
Glen Massman, Frank Lyons or, now, 
Ben Coy—is the associate chairman 
of the committee. He co-ordinates 
our club’s leadership in raising 
money for the Red Cross from the 
heavily industrialized Miami Valley. 

The chairman of the Montgomery 
County Red Cross chapter says this 
about the Foreman’s Club leadership 
in the annual campaigns: 


“The industrial leadership demon- 
strated by the Foreman’s Club of 
Dayton has been a great example for 
all the country, because few Red 
Cross chapters have annual call on 
such a fine reservoir of management 
know-how. A huge share of the Red 
Cross work made possible in this 
area is directly the result of the Fore- 
man’s Club leadership. It has been 
our organization’s privilege to work 
with some of the finest leaders in 
American industry during the years 
of our association with the Foreman’s 
Club. It is no wonder our industrial 
system is without peer anywhere, 
since with such remarkably able 
leaders anything is possible.” 

It is with the endorsement of the 
Montgomery County Red Cross chap- 
ter that I nominate my club, the 
Foreman’s Club of Dayton, for the 
Management Team of the Month 
award. Our members are richly de- 
serving of every honor. 

Dick A. Irelan 
President 
Foreman’s Club of Dayton 





Test Your Word Sense 


Here’s a good way to test your vocabulary. Pick the best definition for 
each word and then turn to page 57 for the answers. 


1—Way down South everyone knows a PIXILATED person is: 


a—intoxicated c—weird 

b—unbalanced d—-spooky 
2—Businessmen throughout the world know STRATEGIC materials are: 

a—hard to get c—explosives 

b—high priced d—required in war 
3—If you look at the ZENITH you will see: 

a—high point c—star 

b—radio d—mountain 
4—The pages of history are filled with TYRANTS. They were: 

a—absolute rulers c—governors 

b—Roman kings d—secret policemen 


5—Sometimes you receive a SWATCH through the mail. It is: 
a—candy c—a sample of fabric 
b—a form letter d—a calendar 


6—Collectors call some objects of art UNIQUE because they are: 


a—rare c—mysterious 
b—without equal d—beautiful 
7—Anyone who travels a lot knows a BARBITURATE is a: 
a—savage c—sedative 
b—schooner d—landing 


8—When you meet a WINSOME person, you remember him because he is: 


a—sad’ c—lonely 
b—pleasant d—mad 

9—When a speaker makes an EXHILARATING TALK, ict is: 
a—boring c—silly 
b—technical d—gay 

10—In times of war diplomats of all nations seek ALLIES as: 
a—tfriends c—treaty signers 
b—sources of supply d—partners 
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Of Effective Human Relations 


By Lydia G. Giberson, M.D. 


Personal Adviser, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New ‘York, N.Y. 


T IS REGRETTABLE that in the quest 

for new methods, better tech- 
niques, and greater overall efficiency, 
the interdependence of the human 
beings, who must apply them, too 
often has been lost in the shuffle. 
Gears are machined often to a 
tolerance of one one-hundred-thou- 
sandth of an inch for their smooth 


‘functioning. Hence the interdepend- 


ence of the working parts assumes 
vital significance. 

But what of the human being, 
who, in the final analysis, must get 
the most out of these machines? 
Since he is not a machine himself, 
his tolerances cannot be computed 
by slide rule or test-tube experi- 
ments. He can be measured only in 
the understanding that one man may 
give another, and here is the true 
meaning of interdependence. 

There is no Utopian scale for 
measuring the imperfections of man 
himself. It is interesting to note 
that, as far back as 1916, Henri 
Fayol, noted French engineer and in- 
dustrialist, recognized this fact, and 
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with true Gallic verve expressed it 
this way: 

“Maintain toward workers a polite 
and kindly attitude. Set out to study 
their behavior, characters, abilities, 
work, and even their personal in- 
terests. Remember that intelligent 
men are to be found in every walk 
of life. With capable leadership 
there is obtained not merely disci- 
pline but loyalty of every kind, 
which may, in difficult or dangerous 
circumstances, reach abnegation and 
sacrifice of self.” 

All workers are human beings, 
with individual temperaments, needs, 
hopes, fears, problems, skills, abili- 
ties, and idiosyncrasies. All men 
strive for. dignity, self-respect, self- 
expression, security, and the desire 
for the esteem of their fellow men. 
Translated into industry, all workers 
seem to want the following: 

JUSTICE—A sense of being 
treated fairly, fair wages, reasonable 
hours, decent working conditions, 
safe working conditions, and ade- 
quate protection against sickness and 
disability. Administration of justice 
must be obvious, courageous, and 
prompt. ' 

STATUS—Workmen want their 
jobs recognized as of some impor- 
tance in the scheme of things. They 
want to feel “they belong.” 


OPPORTUNITY—The sense of 
“going somewhere’—of progress. 


The proportion of average workers 
who really seek advancement with 
responsibility is small. 


June 


SECURITY—The desire to feel 
reasonably secure in their employ- 
ment. If we are to work together, 
industry's human relationships with 
its workers must be co-operative, 
creative, and productive as possible. 


About 80 per cent of all em- 
ployees function smoothly and con- 
sistently over the years, with only 
normal lapses for tardiness, illness, 
or whatever cause. The remaining 
20 per cent make up the group 
in which management problems 
multiply. To this 20 per cent group, 
almost exclusively, belong the ap- 
parently inexplicable absenteeism, 
accidents, troublemaking and, in 
general, those factors upsetting the 
routine. 

To simply label these individuals 
in the 20 per cent group “problem 
cases” or misfits is not enough. They 
are really maladjusted in almost 
every instance. By maladjusted I 
mean the individuals are emotionally 
upset or emotionally unfit for their 
jobs, at least temporarily. 


These emotional disturbances can 
arise from physical causes easily 
discernible to a good medical diag- 
nostician, or the causes may be 
purely psychological in origin, the 
product of an unassimilated person- 
ality or of social pressure upon the 
employee outside the job. 


The term misfit as it applies to 
any job in industry describes only 
the end result of a series of circum- 
stances. Since an individual in an 
industrial society is in great measure 
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a product of that society, the dis- 
grace of the term then falls on him. 

The spawning ground of the misfit 
is a vast intricate network composed 
of sociological, physical, mental, and 
psychological factors originating, 
and it is important to remember 
this, with management as well as 
with the individual employee. 

There are certain discernible con- 
ditions that are sociological in nature 
such as heredity, background, educa- 
tion, home conditions, finance, and 
status in the community; physical 
conditions such as individual handi- 
caps (poor eyesight, defective hear- 
ing, chronic diseases such as tubercu- 
losis, diabetes, and so on); working 
conditions that include occupational 
hazards; mental conditions (epilep- 
tic fits, sleeping sickness, manic de- 
pressive psychoses, and so on); psy- 
chological conditions 
anxiety, worry, and fears). 

Such a simple thing as defective 
eyesight may impair an employee 
seriously by creating headaches and 
excessive errors. Illness such as tu- 
berculosis, diabetes, glandular upsets, 
hardening of the arteries, and so on, 
may contribute to job failure. These 
disorders lower the employee's pro- 
ductivity. All take a toll of physical 
strength, creating early fatigue, ir- 
ritability, perhaps outbursts of tem- 
per and gross errors in judgment. 

The employee's physical surround- 
ings on a job may contribute to his 
becoming a misfit or problem. Cold, 
ill-lighted, badly ventilated, or dirty 
factories, with little or no attention 


(insecurity, - 





paid to occupational hazards, may 
subject him to more than ordinary 
stresses, impair his morale, and bring 
about an emotional upset. 

Nervous disorders, organic or 
functional, must be included as im- 
portant factors in job misfits. In 
many instances the functional dis- 
orders remain latent for years. They 
are so deeply buried that even excel- 
lent selection technique cannot de- 
tect them. It is only later, when the 
employee is subjected to pressure on 
the job, severe shock such as death, 
fire, financial disaster, or similar 
difficulties, that his maladjustments 
begin to manifest themselves. 

An employev’s sense of insecurity, 
his anxiety, his worry and fears 
cut deeply into his efficiency and 
productivity. Much of this is created 
by the impact on himself of his su- 
periors and his fellow workers. 
Management's responsibility is great 
in the picking of proper supervisors 
or foremen, for here is “the com- 
pany” to most employees. 

All of this is not an implied 
criticism of management as such, 
or the personnel composing it. But 
it is management's responsibility to 
achieve the smoothest possible func- 
tioning of its enterprise. And it is 
management's province to understand 
and at least attempt to correct the 
factors recited. 

No discussion of problem employ- 
ees would be complete without some 
mention of psychoneurotics. Psycho- 
neurotics are emotionally immature 
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individuals. There is a definite fix- 
ation of the attention upon the indi- 
vidual himself, and an emotional re- 
action all out of proportion to his 
difficulties. Too often his symptoms 
are a direct play for sympathy and 
attention, or an excellent alibi for 
failure in a given situation. These 
individuals translate their disap- 
pointments and difficulties into phys- 
ical symptoms. 

When the psychoneurotic or 
“problem” employee is not obviously 
ill enough to be away from work, 
that is just the time when he is 
most costly to an organization. Not 
only do these men lose time in 
astonishing amounts by themselves, 
but their lowered efficiency and e- 
motional distortion affect sympa- 
thetically all those around them, and 
the morale and working efficiency of 
a whole group may be lowered 
seriously by the continued presence 
of just one of them. 

The psychoneurotic, who is really 
a sick person, shows many symp- 
toms that seem willfully detrimental 
to business efficiency. The attitude 
of inferiority, 
finder, the overdependent employee, 
the daydreamer, the worrier, the 
chronically nervous, the excessively 
fatigued, all these belong in the 
medical group roughly termed hys- 
terical. They account for the largest 
percentage of all time lost from 
work because of illness. 

Occasionally in an industrial or- 
ganization emotional upsets appear 
in greater numbers from one specific 
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department. This may be due to a 
maladjusted foreman or section head 
who has been upsetting his sub- 
ordinates. It is important to re- 
member that executives and super- 
visors are human beings and subject 
to the same rules of human adjust- 
ment. 

If they are unstable and malad- 
justed the results may be devastating 
to the hundreds under their control. 
Detection and disposition of malad- 
justments in high places may de- 
mand more tact than average cases, 
but the principles and methods are 
the same. 

Most men have within them the 
ability to perform well a given task. 
Many men have the ability to inte- 
grate the work of their fellows. But 
few men have within them the com- 
bined technical and human resourcés 
necessary to administer a great com- 
bined effort. 

Such men (our executives) must 
perform a double-barreled task. 
Theirs is the dual problem of, on one 
hand, meeting competition by all ap- 
proved standards, and on the other 
hand, setting up and carrying out a 
pattern of human work-day re- 
lationships designed to promote 
efficiency. 

In a large organization this is truly 
a man-sized job. The making of de- 
cisions, particularly far-reaching sci- 
entific, financial, and human deci- 
sions is a taxing business—one call- 
ing for mental, moral, and physical 
ruggedness. 

It is not every man who is en- 
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dowed with these qualities. He 
must be a strong man in every 
sense of the word—a man who will 
never lose sight of a set objective. 
Above all, he must be a man who 
never loses the common touch. 

It has been stated that about 80 
per cent of all employees are com- 
paratively well. To keep them well 
and from becoming the so-called 
problem employees it is important 
to maintain a clear and unfettered 
line of communication through all 
the echelons of management. Griev- 
ances, rumors, and bickering can 
seldom survive the clear light of 
communication, which rests on the 
willingness for frank and free dis- 
cussion. 

It is imperative that at some point 
in the organization there be an im- 
partial listening post to unblock the 
human communication system 
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should it become snarled. However 
it is constituted, it must be com- 
posed of individuals with sufficient 
authority to carry grievances to the 
proper level for a fair hearing, and 
above all, that the employee be 
given assurance that this is being 
done. 

There is no quick Utopia as it re- 
lates to the employee and his prob- 
lems, since there are as many as 
there are employees. But there is a 
teamwork approach to the matter. 
An intelligent understanding from 
top management and a co-ordinated 
effort on the part of industrial medi- 
cine and _ responsible personnel 
officials are essential. This is not 
easy to achieve because it in- 
volves an elasticity of view on the 
part of everyone. And in the final 
analysis they themselves may be em- 


‘ ployees with ambition and problems. 











This article is taken from a talk presented at the Management 
Division Conference of The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 23-24, 1955 and reprinted from 
Mechanical Engineering magazine. 














If production does not stop when you take two hours for lunch, you 


are an executive. 





“The quality of company personnel is often directly related to the quantity 
of applicants obtained for screening. Studies show that for every 10 clerical 
or factory applicants, only between five and six can meet the qualification 
standards for the job. Screening of from four to eight applicants for each 
job opening in the company is a good rule of the thumb.”—Industrial Psy- 


chology, Inc. 
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by James M. Black 


ews FRANKLIN was a fast man with a furnace. Perhaps it was speed 
that tripped him when he tried to take the high hurdles of management's 
safety rules in too much of a hurry. 

Maybe he just got his kicks out of living dangerously. In any event 
it cost him his job. That bothered him more than somewhat. So he yelled 
“Foul!” and ran to the grievance committee. Pretty soon an arbitrator was 
hearing all about the case of the careless furnace tender. 

Here is what happened. Franklin (that’s not his real name) had a job 
with a large chemical company manufacturing liquified petroleum gases and 
basic chemicals from natural gas. In the department where he worked 
hydrogen was united with chlorine at high temperatures to form hydro- 
chloride. To do this, the proper proportions of hydrogen and chlorine are 
piped into furnaces. The amount of hydrogen is controlled by an auto- 
matic feeder, the chlorine manually, while the chlorine cell is being tested. 

With ordinary care the job is simple. But should the hydrogen connection 
be’ loosened while the two gases are being fed into the furnace their safe 
proportions are disturbed. If the situation isn’t corrected in time there is a 
bang that can be distinctly heard throughout the city and six outlying 
counties. However, if the connection is adjusted quickly, damage can be 
cut down to the loss of a gasket caused by a “puff” in the furnace. 

On the morning that Franklin got into trouble, he was supposed to “zero” 
the chlorine cells on four furnaces. That is, he had to check the accuracy 
of the yield figures. He had done this many times during his 15-months 
service. The job was a piece of cake to any experienced man who kept his 
eye on the ball. 
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Franklin handled three furnaces. But on the fourth, instead of “zeroing” 
the chlorine cell, he loosened the connection on the hydrogen cell. There 
was a puff and a blown gasket. Partial puffs in three other furnaces snapped 
Franklin to attention. Quickly he retightened the hydrogen connection, and 
this prevented an explosion except in the supervisor who blew his top when 
he heard what had happened. 


But he didn’t hear it directly from Franklin. Not until later, and he 
brought up the subject himself. Possibly the furnace tender was the strong, 
silent type who believed in keeping his worries inside. Who wants to upset 
the boss? At any rate, Franklin placed his adventure in his top secret mental 
file, despite the admonition of another supervisor who witnessed the affair 
that a dangerous explosion had been narrowly averted. 


Franklin got home early that evening. And he didn’t have to bother 
about going to work the next day. He could still hear his boss saying, “If 
that furnace had gone up it would have cost $50,000 to buy a new one. We 
never could have replaced the people. You darn near let three others 
explode. When I think about what could have happened I get weak from 
fright.” 


It was at this point in a one-way conversation that the foreman delicately 
suggested that perhaps Franklin should find work—preferably in some distant 
land—more suited to his talents. 


UNION CLAIMS A FOUL 


That’s right. Franklin was fired like a furnace. But he didn’t take it 
lying down. His grievance was argued all the way to arbitration. 

At the hearing the union contended that the foreman was wrong in 
dealing out so severe a punishment to a veteran employee. The boss shared 
in the responsibility, it claimed. Never before had Franklin worked the 
furnace where he made his mistake. Therefore his disconnection of the 
wrong instrument should be excused. After all, no serious damage resulted. 
It's unfair to dismiss a man for one error. 

To counter management’s point about Franklin’s failure to report the oc- 
currence the shop steward argued, “The men are not in the habit of telling 
the boss every little thing that happens.” Then the defense took a sharp and 
unexpected turn. 

“Franklin was not fired for carelessness,” said the union steward darkly. 
“There is more beneath the surface than meets the eye. He got the axe 
because of union activity.” 

On this note of rabbit-from-the-hat triumph he concluded, “Franklin once 
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asked his supervisor what effect it would have on employment if a craft union 
obtained recognition in the instrument department. “Why, it would mean 
fewer jobs, replied the foreman. Obviously the boss was simply waiting 
for a chance to get rid of Franklin as a labor agitator. He used the furnace 
incident as his excuse.” 

You are a supervisor and you know how tough it is to make a discharge 
stick in an arbitration case. You have got to have the facts on your side, 
and you must have the records to back those facts. 


Franklin violated a safety rule. Equipment was damaged. He didn't 
report the incident. But was dismissal too severe a punishment? That is 
what the arbitrator wanted to know. So it was up to Franklin’s boss to prove 
his decision was justified. Could he point to the union contract, to past 
precedent in interpreting this contract, and to his records of warnings to 
show his judgment was good? Shall we see what kind of a witness this 
foreman made at the hearing? 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Franklin’s supervisor was ready and loaded for bear. He understood the 
duties of foremanship. Because he knew them, management's representatives 
at the arbitration were able to shoot holes in the union’s case with a rat-a- 
tat-tat precision. Taking a horse-hair-bead on each point the shop steward 
made, the company shot it down like a clay pigeon. First the company built 
up a pattern of negligence on Franklin's part. Incident after incident was 
cited. Here is the record. 

1. Five months prior to the dispute at issue, Franklin had left out a screw 
on the cell cover of a furnace instrument, despite the fact that the company 
had emphasized by meeting, bulletin and disciplinary warning, the importance 
of replacing screws. Franklin’s hobbling excuse when warned, “I couldn't 
find the screw, and I didn’t want to go back to-the warehouse for another.” 


2. Three months before his present difficulty, Franklin had signed a report 
involving a situation where a meter casting was broken while being dis- 
assembled. Reason: instructions were ignored though Franklin was an ex- 
perienced man. Result: another warning. 


3. On another occasion there was an important job to be done. Franklin 
had threatened to file a grievance when his supervisor asked him to post- 
pone lunch from 11:30 to 12 o'clock, although the union contract gave the 
company the right to set the lunch period at noon if it so wished. Franklin 
had said he didn’t care about emergencies, he was hungry. However, after 
an argument verging almost on insubordination, he had agreed to do the job. 
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mistake occurred didn’t hold water. The company demonstrated that the 
size and shape of the hydrogen and chlorine cells differ so markedly that one 
cannot be reasonably mistaken for the other by a man of Franklin’s experience 
if he is paying attention to his work. Moreover, the location of the two 
cells is uniformly differentiated to prevent such errors. 


5. As to the allegation that union activity caused the dismissal, “Poppy- 
cock!” scoffed management. True, Franklin had asked his boss what effect 
a craft union’s recognition would have on employment. True, his superior 
had replied there would be fewer jobs. But, and this is what Franklin didn’t 
say, the foreman had also stated that in such an event lay-offs would go 
strictly by seniority. In the cross examination at the hearing Franklin was 
forced to admit this omission from his original story. 


Management looked good at this hearing. You might wonder why such a 
one-sided case was selected for your review. It was done with a purpose. 
This time the company had the facts, all of them. But it could have been 
a different story if the supervisor had failed to prove his points. He might 
still have been in the right—on the side of the angels—but Franklin would 
have been on the job. And he would have kept it until everybody—boss 
and all—left with him—through the roof to join the angels. 


The supervisor in this case can be credited with a superb job of foreman- 
ship. He realized that every grievance is a potential arbitration case, and 
his every act has a bearing on its outcome. He was aware of the necessity 
of following past precedent, and the need for written records. He had 
warned the employee for similar offenses. He cited facts at the hearing, and 
those facts became management's heavy artillery when the chips were down. 


Yes, you may have just as good a case in a grievance dispute as Franklin’s 
foreman, yet look like a dummy on the witness stand. You haven't got the 
facts to prove it. When you see the award handed down in the cold print 
of an arbitrator's decision, you wonder how you ever let such a hopeless 
argument get to a hearing. 


You win or lose at arbitration by your own actions, and your ability to 
justify and document those actions. So foremen, the case is always in your 
hands. 








This case was described in the Labor Relations Reporter, October 19, 1955. 
The parties involved: The National Petro-Chemical Corp. and the Petro 
Independent Union. The arbitrator: Mark J. Fitzgerald. 
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4. Franklin’s claim that he was unfamiliar with the furnace where the 
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STRICTLY BU SINESS by McFeatters 
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“Well, we do have an ‘Early American’ at the price you're 
interested in!” 
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at School 


by Dennis Steingrubber 


LL I said was, “I don’t have 
A anything special to do tonight,” 
and into my hands were crammed 
two sticky tickets to the Lonely Star 
grammar school talent show. 

“Susie has been wanting some- 
body to take her to see her little 
friends perform,” whispered an un- 
sympathetic Mama. “I'm busy with 
my bridge club.” 


“These tickets are so messy, I . 


doubt if they'd get us in,” I sput- 
tered, thinking desperately for a for- 
gotten appointment. “And my ankles 
are sore.” 

“I'm glad you don’t sit on your 
ankles,” smiled Mama. 

“Horace Abbot will do a banjo 
solo!” giggled Susie. “And Spike 
Krumbuggy will juggle. And...” 

“DON’T tell me more!” I roared. 
“Let me be surprised.” 

“There are only forty-seven num- 
bers,” Susie smiled sweetly. 

“You mean forty-seven kids 
counting the ones in the quartets, 
sextets and bigger groups,” I sug- 
gested frantically. 

Susie nodded her head. “Mr. 
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Boldt says there will be forty-seven 
different numbers.” 

From beneath the piano where I 
clutched my ankles and writhed as 
though in pain, I called, “Who is 
Mr. Boldt?” 

“He's the Lonely Star principal,” 
exclaimed Susie. “He is wonderful 
because he is funny and fat and 
because he thinks up these fine shows 
for us kids.” 

“Undoubtedly a sadist who de- 
lights in torturing parents like me,” 
I moaned. 

As Mama wrapped my coat around 
me, I lurched for the door. “Gimme 
your hand, Susie, and remove that 
messy lollypop from my palm!” 

“Silly, that is my hand in your 
hand,” gurgled Susie from around 
a giant sucker jammed into her 
mouth. 

Lonely Star school was bulging 
with sauterne-faced parents and 
happy children, but Susie found us 
two seats on the front row. 

“We of Lonely Star school are 
ha-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-p-p-p-y to have 
you fathers and mothers with us 
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tonight,” greeted Mr. Boldt from the 
stage, rubbing his hands together. 

“He sure is fat!” I said to Susie. 
“Reminds me of a big beetle.” 

A darning needle buried its point 
into my right thigh. 

“Shhhh,” whispered Susie. “That's 
Mrs. Boldt on your right.” 

“How-do-you-do,” I smiled to a 
plump lady with big gaps between 
her teeth. Then I pulled out the 
needle and passed it back to her. 
The lady winked, patted my arm and 
whispered, “More like a gopher, I'd 
say, Buster, but, here, chew this up.” 

“What's it? Do I offend?” 

“A sleeping pill, chum. It'll knock 
you out for most of the show.” 

I chewed. The chubby Mr. Boldt 
became a blurred image on the 
stage. The stage became blurred and 
I dozed off just as Junior Bixby 
began his clarinet solo and I rested 
my head on the adequate shoulder 
of the thoughtful, sweet Mrs. Boldt. 

The __ bloop-bloop-harump-f-f-f- 
bloop of Sammy Johnson's tuba solo 
caused me to blink open an eye. 
“Which number is this, Susie?” I 
asked hopefully. 

“Twenty-third. The show is just 
beginning to roll and you have missed 
three wonderful speeches by Mr. 
Boldt. It’s a terrific show, Pop!” 

I flicked open the other eye and 
rolled it toward Mrs. Boldt, who 
dozed quietly, head against my 
shoulder now. 

“Well, Susie,” I began softly, “I 
have a big day at the office tomorrow 
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and we ought to be leaving. You 
have had enough of this, haven't 
you?” 

“NO! I WON'T LEAVE WITH 
YOU! YOU CAN’T KIDNAP ME, 
YOU MONSTER!” screamed Susie. 

Clapping my hand over her mouth 
(but with two fingers slipping be- 
neath her sharp teeth), I closed my 
eyes and tried to go back to sleep. 

“Sir!” came a high, uncontrolled 
tenor voice, “you are bothering my 
wife!” 

Both eyes blinked open. I lifted 
my head from the soft hair of my 
friend. My gaze went down a nose 
nearly against my own and into a 
pair of clear blue eyes belonging to 
Mr. Boldt. 

“Yose mostache is aboutdda mak 
me schnee—AH-CHOOOOOO!” I 
burst out. 

Mr. Boldt sprawled on the floor 
as Sammy Johnson's tuba bloop- 
blooped into another number. I shook 
Mrs. Boldt’s arm. “Madam, your hus- 
band is attacking me!” 

The lady stirred slightly, automat- 
ically raising her umbrella as Mr. 
Boldt charged me. “WHAM!” Down 
he went again. 

“Ma'am,” I said to her sincerely, 
“I'd like to nominate you for PTA 
president next term.” 

A soft fluttering snore was her 
reply. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen 
and children of Lonely Star school,” 
woozily announced Mr. Boldt from 
the stage, “we have Nellie Tuttle of 
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Miss Campbell’s third grade room. 
She will play seven classical numbers 
on the trumpet her great-great- 
grandfather carried during the Civil 
War battle of Pea Ridge.” 

Recalling that my grandmother 
had mentioned the battle of Pea 
Ridge in one of her Civil War 
stories, I applauded enthusiastically 
and the audience joined in. Mr. 
Boldt beamed down at me. That 
made me feel good. Maybe the 
talent show wasn’t so bad after all. 

A thin little girl with big specta- 
cles struggled up from her folding 
chair with a huge silver horn cradled 
in both arms. Hoisting its mouth- 
piece heavily to her lips, I could 
hear the steady hissing of her breath 
into the tubes of the horn as she 
swung it in giant circles. 

“I guess I misunderstood ole 
Boldt,” I said softly to Susie. “This 
is a pantomime! And a pretty good 
one, too!” 

Once again I broke into applause, 
mixing a few loud laughs in between 
the clappings of my hands. “Hilari- 
ous! More! More! Ha Ha Ha Ho 
Ho Ho! She's terrific!” 

I swung around in my seat and 
gestured at the silent audience. 
“Come on, folks, give the little gal 
a big hand!” 

The audience stared glassily back 
at me. 

“Golly, Pop, Nellie has her tongue 
caught in the mouthpiece,” said 
Susie. “That's no pantomime.” 
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A hot flash of embarrassment 
swept up from my toes and I cow- 
ered in my seat until a strong arm 
lifted me up. 

“Dat’s my kid, see!” boomed a 
voice I figured must belong to Mr. 
Tuttle. “And I'll bash yer head in, 
ifn you don’t lay off my kid, see!” 

“Yessir!” I said hastily, saluting 
for good measure. “Sorry, old man. 
Mighty sorry. Didn't know her 
tongue was...” 

Mr. Tuttle’s fist looked like a 
runaway boxcar—with hair and a 
U. S. Army signet ring. 

“WHAM!” 

“Come on, Susie,” I said as I 
groped among the stars for some 
part of the child. “It’s late and your 
mother will worry.” 

I grasped a hand and rushed for 


- the nearest exit. 


“Boy, am I glad to get out of 
there,” I wheezed, dashing across the 
playground and pulling against a 
hand which reluctantly stayed in 
mine. “A little more of that would 
drive a man daffy.” 

“Halt! Halt! Policeeeeeee!” came 
the tenor scream of Mr. Boldt from 
the schoolhouse. “Policeeeeeee!” 

“Golly, you'd think the world was 
coming to an end from the way that 
guy takes on,” I panted. We reached 
my car and I fumbled for the key. 
“Reckon he just can’t stand to lose 
a member of the audience.” 

A soft giggle sounded at my side. 

“What's so funny about... why, 
MRS. BOLDT!” 














Le Von ih By William M. Freeman 


VERYBODY eats breakfast, luncheon and dinner, or would like to—and 
E yet the average person eats too much or too little, eats the wrong foods, 
goes in heavily for advertising phrases about locked-in goodness and coffee-er 
coffee and contented cows’ milk. In short, we suffer far more from malnu- 
trition than we care to think. 


Edwin T. Gibson, retired vice president of General Foods Corp., put it 
this way the other day: 


“The average American feeds his dog better than he feeds himself. Little 
more than one-fourth of America’s families are eating proper food. A high 
percentage of our teen-age boys and girls are still gravely undernourished, 
Only about one-fourth get sufficient energy foods, and nearly half fail to get 
adequate amounts of protein.” 


Mr. Gibson called on American housewives to read the balanced nutri- 
tional content on a can or package of prepared dog food and compare it 
pound for pound with what the family gets. 


“Americans spend hundreds of millions of dollars a year to keep healthy,” 
he said, “but they gamble with their health because of poor dietary practices 
and generally soft foods.” 


Meanwhile, she food industry is preparing for big changes in setting— 


THE DINNER TABLE 


—of the average workingman. C. W. Shaver, director of sales for the 
Grand Union Co., said not long ago that the food industry is about to make 
advances in packaging that will shift preparation of perishable commodities 
from the store to a factory or central packing plant. 


New methods are coming for packaging and distribution of meats, produce 
and dairy products, which together account for half of the total volume of 
the grocery store, he said. 
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There are other advances on the horizon, growing out of the laboratory. 
Robert G. Tischer, director of food laboratories for the Armed Forces 
Quartermaster Food and Container Institute, said that. if atomic radiation 
processing of food products is successful for a large group of foods there 
may soon be plastic containers as a substitute for the present rigid cans and 
boxes and refrigeration may be unnecessary for many items. 


WRITING A BOOK 


When a businessman, a scientist or an industrial observer writes a book, 
the content is generally directed at his own field and of little interest to 
people outside it. Two happy exceptions have come along in the last 
few weeks. 

Dr. Paul Schwarzkopf is a distinguished scientist, with many advances in 
powder metallurgy and hard metals to his credit. He is the head of the 
Metallwerk Plansee in Reutte, the Tyrol, and also at the helm of Metro- 
Vickers in England and American Electro Metal in this country. Without 
some of his dramatic findings our jet planes would not be possible. This 
country has acknowledged its debt to him. 

Dr. Schwarzkopf, who has worked for many years with molybdenum, has 
written a book called “Stories from Molybdenmark.” It is an outgrowth 
of conversation in his living room, and it was in fact a product of just such 
talk, tape-recorded. At the gutset he says, “I have already written several 
books, but they were all of a technical nature and quite boring.” In addition 
to revealing himself as a very human person with an extremely interesting 
story to tell, he discloses some of the anecdotes behind the scenes in scien- 
tific research. 

Ed Gibbs (no one calls him anything but Ed) knows the liquor industry, 
without question, better than anyone else in this country. He writes a 
weekly newsletter to guide its executives. Mr. Gibbs (Ed, that is) has 
been watching the distillers and the distributors and reporting their activities 
since before World War I. Now he has summed up a packed career in a 
book aptly titled, “Have A Drink!” It is chatty, informative, studded with 
anecdotes and laughter, and, like Dr. Schwarzkopf's book, a revealing portrait 
of a most interesting man who lives a full life. 

The two taken together add up to this thought: Businessmen can indeed 
“write a book.” All they need to do is to do it—write just as if they were 
talking. 


COMMENCEMENT TIME 


This is the month for graduation, and the Flex-Let Corp., which makes 
watchbands and men’s fashion jewelry, has come up with a promotional 
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idea aimed at Commencement time that other concerns could adopt at both 
the consumer and the industrial level. Jack R. Storti, executive vice president, 
is going after the expanding youth market, a group that in a few years 
will be buying engagement and wedding rings and other jewelry gift items. 


The concern supplies letters for retail jewelers to send to graduating 
classes and also explains how to go about getting names and addresses of 
senior class members. The form letter offers a personal gift of a minor 
jewelry item, which the recipient must pick up in person. Window displays 
and advertising on the “gifts for graduates” theme are linked to the gift 
to build good will and future business. 


“The retail jewelers of this country must have foresight and the incentive 
to do the unusual to meet the modern trend of competition,” Mr. Storti 
explained. “The youth market today, if properly cultivated, will reap huge 
benefits for the retailers who give them proper service and unbiased pro- 
fessional advice.” 


The concept can easily be adopted by concerns seeking workers, by real 
estate men and by a host of others. 


CIGARETTES 


People are still smoking, despite the great volume of talk about a possible 
link between lung cancer and the cigarette. But, according to some -research 
at Penn State College, the tobacco itself is changing. The amount of nicotine 
in all tobacco items is constantly being reduced by changes in the breeding 
process and may in time be all but eliminated, the researchers have found. 

Nicotine has been declining steadily in cigarettes from 3 per cent in 1915 
to 2.5 per cent in 1935 and 2 per cent in 1955. The future may see a 
cigarette with virtually no nicotine and little drug effect, the researchers 
said, and noted that tobacco already had been produced experimentally with 
0.2 per cent or less of nicotine. “ 








Here are the answers to “Are You Well Informed?” on page 24. | 
If you have answered all of the questions correctly, you are keeping 
yourself well informed. 


1—George Meany. 2—General Electric Co. 3—Walter Reuther. 
4—All are used as tests for personnel selection. 5—An organized | 
movement in which employees refuse to handle or work products of | 
a company involved in a labor dispute. | 
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“As soon as I get big enough to reach the knobs they change 
models!” 
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By Samuel Irish 


UNE DAYS are dollar days in Washington. Billion dollar days, that is. 

For June is the month the Federal government's fiscal year ends and 
those appropriation bills for funds with which to carry on for next year 
must, or should be, enacted by both Houses of Congress and signed into 
law by President Eisenhower before the stroke of midnight on June 30. 

Of course, when as sometimes happens the bills aren’t passed on time, 
the government doesn’t shut up shop and go home on July 1. The Armed 
Forces continue to bear arms, the courts go on weighing out justice, the 
F.B.I. keeps the eye on spies and saboteurs, and so on. And finally the 
wrangles and differences between Senators and between the House and 
Senate are settled, and the late bills are enacted and signed, usually within 
a relatively few days of the deadline. 

The Eisenhower budget requests for fiscal "57, the new year starting 
July 1, total some $66.3. billion, compared with about $62 billion appro- 
priated this year (fiscal 56). Properly, defense needs account for the $4 
billion increase, for the most part. 


3-TO-1 ON SECURITY 


Remember when we used to read in the history books about “Millions For 
Defense But Not One Cent For Tribute” when the Barbary pirates tried to 
charge tolls, so to speak, for use of the Mediterranean by our merchant ships? 
We no longer can measure defense costs in terms of millions (it’s the in- 
flation) but we still put defense ahead of everything else. Next year's de- 
fense program calls for an outlay of $42.1 billion, or almost two-thirds of 
the entire ‘57 budget. 

Costs of what President Eisenhower called “civil benefits” come to only 
$15.3 billion. These civil benefits include Federal payments to the states for 
the unemployment insurance program, agriculture benefits, school lunch 
funds, maritime and air subsidies, veterans benefits, and the like. 


So we're spending $3 on fighting, so to speak, or in being ready to fight, 
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for every $1 we're spending on the more abundant life, or the welfare state, 
or whatever you want to call it. Those facts wouldn’t seem to indicate that 
prosperity has made us soft—sapped our will to defend what we've created. 
Significantly, the wrangle in Congress and between the Democrats and Re- 
publicans everywhere else, too, has been not over whether we're spending too 
much on defense, but solely on whether we're spending enough, and spending 
it well. 


One word on the “welfare state” spending, such as it is: If it were cut 
off to any substantial extent, mass purchasing power would fall off, causing 
cut-backs in production, wage cuts, layoffs and shutdowns, causing further 
reductions in purchasing power, causing further production cutbacks, caus- 
ing further wage cuts, layoffs and shutdowns, and so on spiralling down- 
ward. Everybody, including supervisors, would suffer. 


At least, that’s one way of looking at it. It’s a question of balance and 
proportion. Obviously, there would come a point where industry could no 
longer bear the load of carrying most of the other segments of the economy. 
There are those that say we already have reached and even passed that point 
in Our tax structure. 


SOAP AND PRESIDENTS 


Dollars and still more dollars aren't the only things in the air in Wash- 
ington these days. As you may have heard, it’s a political year. What is 
called “mass communication media” by New York’s Madison Avenue, is 
bound to play an even more important role than ever before. Something 
like 37 million homes throughout America have television sets. No hand- 
shaker, however active, possibly could shake 37 million hands, whereas 37 
million Americans and their families can and will bring the candidates’ 
face and voice into their homes. 


With the most powerful office in the world at stake, the Presidency of the 
United States of America, it is almost inevitable that the professionals in 
mass media presentation for the air waves have been called in to advise the 
professionals in politics. Selling a candidate for the Presidency, or other 
high office, is comparable in many ways to selling soap or shoes. No dis- 
respect nor lese majeste is intended. Voters use soap (most of them do, 
at any rate) and shoes, and thanks to our competitive, free enterprise 
economy, they have a choice between different kinds and brands of soap 
and shoes. 


Impressed by the success of Robert Montgomery in giving the profes- 
sional touch to President Eisenhower's appearances over the air waves, the 
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major networks have been conducting schools for candidates and speakers. 
Results will be seen in the weeks of furious campaigning just ahead. 


There are some potentially dangerous factors involved over and above the 
not necessarily humorous spectacle of Mr. Eisenhower's pate dusted with 
powder to reduce the electronic shine, or Mr. Stevenson's eyes strengthened 
with an eyebrow pencil. These are minor points, an annoyance to the in- 
dividuals concerned and a concession to the mass tastes of the viewing public. 
The major peril may be completely overlooked: This is the very real danger 
of the debasing of the philosophy of government offered by the candidates 
in the interest of “popular appeal.” 


Some political observers are disturbed over the possibility that an ex- 
tremely personable candidate might emerge as a dark horse. This would be 
a mature gentleman, forceful of speech, dignified but down to earth in 
manner, considerable hair, now gray to white—a Clark Gable or a Hopalong 
Cassidy in appearance, with an Irene Dunne or a Greer Garson as his 
sweetly-smiling wife. 

As a dark horse, his ideas and ideals would be relatively unknown. 

The danger is that a man might be chosen for his television personality, 
his “saleability” to the consuming (voting) public, rather than for his 
qualities of leadership, his intelligence, and his integrity and courage. Such 
a candidate, like the movie or TV actor, might speak only the words of 
the script writer. The script would be written not to set forth a program 
for America, but to sell the candidate, to get votes, that is. 

The business that goes on behind the scenes of the television presentation 
of candidates for office should be opened to the public, just as many big 
industrial concerns open their plants to the inspection of the consuming 
public. 


ULTIMATE WEAPONS 


Tied in with both money and politics is continuing controversy upon 
what weapon or weapons we should place our main reliance for security. 
Also far from settled is the question of which of the three services—Army, 
Navy, or Air Force—should have charge of development and be custodian 
in chief of our ultimate weapon when it is ultimately developed. The prize 
to the winning service not only is the very real honor and prestige, but 
also the political power and the control over the spending of the billions 
of defense dollars involved. 


The hearings of the Senate Military Affairs Subcommittee headed by 
Senator Symington, himself a former Secretary of the Air Force, over whether 
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we are losing the armaments race with Russia,have unquestionably given still 
further impetus to the development of guided missiles, both of the ballistic 
and of the ram jet type. 


With respect to the ballistic missile, the highly conservative London 
ECONOMIST, which often publishes facts and opinions about American 
military developments more freely than does the American press, has this 
to say: 


“Whatever the Russians have achieved (in jet and rocket pro- 
pulsion, and in aerodynamics), it is quite apparent that in the 
research and development of ballistic missiles America has recently 
effected a “break through” into a new area. This does not mean 
that the Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile (IRBM)—capable of 
travelling some 1,500 miles—is in production or anywhere near it. 
But lessons learned from the sensational success of the new Red- 
stone missile, reported to possess a range of about 250 miles, can 
apparently be applied to much longer range types. 

“As one general puts it: ‘Range is no problem; we can fling a 
ton as far as you wish. The problem is to have it fall in the right 
country.’ This suggests that some notable progress must have been 
made in controls up to the point where the missile leaves the last 
of its auxiliary propellant rockets.” 


The ECONOMIST goes on to explain why the ram jet, now being de- 
veloped by the Navy, is better, or at least holds greater potentialities. Since 
it remains in the atmosphere—doesn’t go above 100,000 feet—it can be 
electronically controlled throughout its flight, and hence is more accurate. 

It is apparent that the missiles program is going to constitute a rapidly 
increasing part of our entire military thinking about strategy and combat 
tactics. It is bound to call for much larger expenditures, which is likely to 
mean that conventional weapons and units will have to get along with less. 
This is a real cause of anxiety to many politico-military planners, who firmly 
believe on the basis of what has happened in Korea that “fringe wars” and 
“brush fire wars,” in which the mighty weapons will not be used, are more 
likely than the grand scale wars in which they could be decisive. 

Philosophically, it’s a matter about which reasonable men may differ 
reasonably; but practically, if we're wrong, we and the free world have had it. 








Here are the answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 36. 
1-b, 2-d, 3-a, 4-a, 5-c, 6-b, 7-c, 8-b, 9-d, 10-a. 



























The inmate had his ear pressed up against the wall. 

“Listen!” he whispered. 

The new attendant listened intently, then finally confessed: “I don’t hea 
a thing.” 

“I know,’ the inmate said darkly. “It’s been like that all day.” 





Policeman (after the collision)—"You saw this lady driving toward you. 
Why didn’t you give her half of the road?” 

Motorist—"I was going to—as soon as I discovered which half she 
wanted.” 





The collection department of a finance company tried a new method on 
a slow-paying account. 

“Dear Mrs. Jones,” the letter began. “What would all your neighbors 
think if we came to your town and repossessed your car?” 

In time the letter came back with a message scrawled at the bottom: “I 
have taken this matter up with my neighbors,” it said, “and they think it 
would be a lousy trick.” 





The young thing was sitting on the front porch knitting some tiny garments. 


Her mother said to a neighbor: “I’m glad to see that she has taken interest 
in something other than running around with boys.” 





At a Communist meeting, one of the attending comrades suddenly stood 
up during the debate and addressed the chairman. 

“Comrade Speaker,” he said, “there’s just one thing | want to know: what 
happens to my unemployment compensation checks when we overthrow 
the Government?” 
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Who wins 
the dividends 


of labor unrest? 


The 
STRIKE 
Record 


By Leo J. DeMastry 


Plant Manager, 
Diamond Power Specialties Co. 


yy ag news article was head- 
lined “28 Million Man-Days 
Lost in 4,200 Strikes This Year.” 
About the only people who might 
benefit from a record such as this 
are the enemies of democracy. 

The working man or woman 
living under a Communist regime 
cannot assert his individual inde- 
pendence by striking against his 
employer. His job may be one of 
drudgery, but he can depend on a 
fixed yearly income. The record 
above obviously indicates this is not 
true here in the United States. Cer- 
tainly, the last thing we want to do 
is discourage the independence of 
the American worker. Yet isn’t it 
about time we draw a little closer 
to a common understanding with 
him? Isn’t it about time we all pull 
together for the common good in 
an endeavor to prevent repetition of 
this strike record? 

We like to count the blessings of 
our American system of free enter- 
prise—let’s do something to pre- 
serve it. I believe there is still much 
to be accomplished from the stand- 
point of management. 

Do we make the most of every 
opportunity to become close to the 
men and women working for us in 
our plants? Have we really made a 
concerted effort to keep their view- 
point unbiased—and it naturally fol- 
lows—our own? 

This is not a part-time job, a 
Monday or Tuesday job, but a 40- 
hour-plus a week job. 

Your basis of common under- 
standing and your efforts to bridge 
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the gap between management's posi- 
tion and the viewpoint of the worker 
may many times be influenced by 
such simple habits as beginning the 
day with a cheerful “Good morning, 
John.” 

People in general like to start the 
day’s task ahead of them with a 
feeling of congeniality. After that, 
the pattern sets itself. Don’t lose 
sight of the fact that the average 
worker on the job gets a great deal 
of satisfaction from doing a job well. 
Help him do his job well! Take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that 
presents itself to give him a boost. 
There are exceptions to every rule, 
but the normal human being is 
anxious to do his part. He puts in 
eight hours a day at your plant, day 
in and day out and he wants to see 
his company prosper. He's a pretty 
intelligent guy. He knows that 
prosperity for his company means 


more money in his pocket as the 
years roll on. 

In the majority of cases, with a 
little enlightenment, he will readily 
see just how important a cog he is 
in the functioning of the whole ma- 
chine. 

He’s an American—from the time 
he can remember, he has been ac- 
customed to his rights as an indi- 
vidual. Don’t you forget that! If 
you treat him as such rather than 
part of what sometimes takes on the 
guise of a mass system, he'll sur- 
prise you with his display of common 
sense and co-operation. 

It is the supervisor who works 
with his men—accepts all of- the 
obligations attendant upen the job, 
who represents both the company 
and the worker and who must today 
accept the challenge of reducing the 
American strike record. 


Reprinted from WHAT'S NEW, a publication of the Foremen’s Club of Columbus, 


Feb., 1956. 





There are three kinds of people: The few who make things happen; the 
many who watch things happen, and then the big majority who have no 


idea what happened! 





A teacher, lecturing on highway safety, advised the children that once 
they started to cross the street, they should never look back. “Remember 
what happened to Lot's wife,” she said. “She looked back and turned into 


a pillar of salt.” 


“I was out driving with my mother last week,” one child volunteered. “She 
looked back and turned into a telephone pole.” 





Maybe you thought it was baseball. But it’s basketball that is the sport 
watched by the most people in the U. S. 
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Mr. Chairman 


(Seventh of a series of articles) 


A LESTER L. McCRERY. Ph.D. 


HERE comes a time in most peo- 

a an lives when they are called 
on to chairman a committee or pre- 
side over a large gathering. Effective 
handling of such an assignment leads * 
to greater prestige and influence, but 
the person who bogs down is, at 
best, unhonored and unsung—at 
worst, pitied. With little effort the 
average person can master the 
techniques necessary for such a re- 
sponsibility. 

First, one should be equipped with 
a working knowledge of simplified 
parliamentary procedure. Too often 
this conjures up visions of a bewil- 
dering jungle of conflicting manuev- 
ers, but such situations arise from 
inadequate knowledge of this basic 
tool ef democracy. 

For industrious students of parli- 
amentary law, Robert's Rules of Or- 
der has long been the standard ref- 
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erence. For the average person, who 
has little time or inclination for such 
study, a number of simplified ver- 
sions are available. One with which 
I have had great success in business 
and supervisory groups is called the 
Pocket Primer of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure by Fred G. Stevenson. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952). 

Next, one should know the pro- 
cedure in organizing a group as dis- 
tinguished from presiding over a 
group which is already functioning. 
Where a group is meeting for the 
first time and no chairman or other 
officers have as yet been selected, a 
temporary group of officers, usually 
only chairman and secretary, should 
be chosen. 

The procedure here is for some 
member of the group, usually the 
one responsible for calling the meet- 
ing, to request the gathering to come 
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to order. He may then ask the group 
to elect a temporary chairman, or he 
may appoint someone to so act. The 
temporary chairman then requests 
some qualified person to act as secre- 
tary and record the proceedings. 

In an organized group the chair- 
man should know the order of busi- 
ness. Simply, the order of business 
is as follows: 

(1—Call the meeting to order. 


(2—Call on the secretary for the 
reading of the minutes, i.e., the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting. 

(3—After minutes have been 
read, ask the members for any cor- 
rections or additions. 

(4—Announce, after there are no 
further comments from the group, 
that unless there is objection, the 
minutes will stand approved. 

(S—Ask for reports of officers, 
particularly the treasurer's report, 
and put it through the same routine 
as the approval of the minutes. 

(6—Call for committee reports 
and, where group approval is re- 
quired, secure it by asking for such 
a motion to be made and voted on. 

(7—Take up’ unfinished business, 
i.e., that carried over from previous 
meetings. 

(8—Take up new business. 


In carrying out the above order 
of business, the chairman must meet 
the following responsibilities: 

(1—Recognize individuals from 
the group who address the chairman 


properly. 


(2—Explain matters, of business 
when requested to do so. 

(3—Decide all questions of order. 

(4—State all motions or resolu- 
tions when moved and seconded, or 
have the secretary do so. 


(S—Call for and supervise debate 
when appropriate. 

(6—Put questions to vote by call- 
ing for both affirmative and negative 
votes, and announce results of the 
vote. 


(7—See to it that members com- 
ply with and are protected by rules 
of order. 

(8—Appoint special committees 
as required. 


Of course, the chairman cannot be 
an effective leader unless he exhib- 
its an attitude of courteous firm- 
ness. This means that he «ust not 
be a*steam roller, crushing all oppo- 
sition to his own views, and that he 
must not be a jellyfish which gives 
way to pressures from all sides. 

In the interests of getting work 
done, a chairman may sometimes be 
obliged to be arbitrary, especially in 
dealing with boisterous individuals 
who repeatedly demand recognition 
and who are obviously more inter- 
ested in obstructing than in pro- 
gressing. 

Incidentally, the chairman, partic- 
ularly in gatherings of 30 or more 
persons, should refer to his decisions 
objectively. Instead of saying, “I will 
not recognize the speaker further in 
this debate,” say “The chairman will 
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not recognize the speaker further.” 
In this way, the suggestion of per- 
sonal feeling is kept out of the 
matter. 

Actually, the chairman is a kind 
of referee and must remain unbi- 
ased and unprejudiced throughout 
the meeting. 

Whether the group is a temporary 
one of a semi-permanent one, the 
chairman should have an agenda, or 
list of items to be considered, before 
him. If the organization is a semi- 
permanent one, the chairman has a 
relatively easy task in preparing 
such an agenda. However, if the 
organization is temporary, or has 
just been set up, the chairman should 
quickly jot down an agenda before 
starting on the actual meeting. 

Finally, the successful chairman 
always begins his meetings on time 
and closes them on time. The chair- 
man who allows meetings to run 
overtime, and who permits irrelevant 
discussions to interfere with prompt 
conclusions will command little re- 
spect from others. 


SPEECH FORMULAS 
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The then 


effective 
should do the following: 


chairman, 


(l—Have a thorough working 
knowledge of simplified parliamen- 
tary procedure. (An abbreviated 
handbook or guide is sufficient.) 


(2—Be able to function in a tem- 
porary group as well as in a perma- 
nent one. 


(3—Know the order of business in 
conducting a meeting. 


(4—Know parliamentary ules 
governing debate, and regulate such 
debate so that members comply with 
and are protected by rules of order. 


(5—Be courteous and frm—neith- 


er a steam roller nor a jellyfish. 


(6—Keep the vertical pronoun, I, 
out of his dealings. Refer to himself 


_ as “the chairman.” 


(7—Have an agenda available at 
the opening of the meeting and an- 
nounce this to the group. 


(8—Start promptly and close on 
time. 


This article originally appeared in Industrial Supervisor, a publication of the National 
Safety Council. The entire series of 16 articles entitled “Pocket Book of Speech 
Formulas” can be secured singly or in quantities from the National Safety Council, 
Publications Division, 425 North Michigan avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 





A frustrated motorist had tried to pass a huge truck for many miles. Every 
time be tried to go around, the truck driver increased his speed or swerved 
toward the middle of the road. Finally, at a stop sign, the motorist pulled 


alongside the truck. 
“Well?” growled the truck driver. 


“Nothing important,” was the reply. "I know what you are—I wanted 


to see what one looks like.” 















HAVE SOLVED THIS 7 | 
/ ¢ N 


A \. 
. 


by Lloyd P Brenberger 








NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
| of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
| marked no later than JULY 10, 1956. Address your solutions of 
|| no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 West First 
| Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
iL 

















PROBLEM NO. 4 
IS SUSIE DISLOY AL? 


There are certain things every supervisor takes for granted. One of them 
is the loyalty of employees to the company. But when Art Roe, foreman 
of final assembly, found that final assembly drawings were disappearing 
regularly, he began to wonder. 

The product involved was marketed commercially. It had some unique 
features which competing firms could not incorporate in their designs 
‘ because of lack of know-how. 

When the drawings began to disappear, Art immediately thought of 
Susie, his clerk. She had been dating a foreman from one of the company’s 
competitors. On several occasions she had acted suspiciously. There were 
a number of things that led Art to believe she was taking the drawings to 
her boy friend. 

He mapped out a plan to find out, once and for all, if his suspicions 
about Susie were true. What would you have done? 


(Remember the deadline July 10) 
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THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 1 


Sometimes the relationship between 
supervisors and: their superiors can be 
more troublesome than the relationship 
between the supervisor and his men. 

Bob, Ted and George all worked as 
line foremen for Homer, general foreman 
of machining. Bob and Ted were new- 
comers to the company and had a lot of 
enthusiasm and energy. However, a con- 
flict soon developed between the two and 
Homer. He was conservative. They 
wanted to change things. After Homer 
blocked them several times, they took 
matters into their own hands. They de- 
cided to form an alliance with George 
and freeze Homer out by assuming his 
authority. 

At first George thought it was a good 
idea. There were times when Homer 
did things George didn’t agree with. But 
Bob and Ted did things that made George 
realize they would stop at nothing to gain 
their point. 

What would you do if you were 
George? 


THE WINNERS 
The following are the best solu- 
tions to the supervisory problem No. 
1. The winners have received checks 
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for $10 each and a handsome two- 
color Merit Award certificate suitable 
for framing. 


GEORGE SHOULD BE NEUTRAL 


By J. E. Hurzeler, North American 
Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


George should take a neutral stand for 
several reasons. First, if Bob and Ted 
succeed in scuttling Homer, they certainly 
will have no qualms about giving George 
the same treatment if he is on Homer's 
side.. Second, George, like any man of 
management, owes a moral allegiance to 
his superior. That superior is the “com- 
pany” to George. Third, George must 
“live with himself” and the internal con- 
flict would make his job almost unbear- 
able. Finally, George has practically 
nothing to gain and much to lose by 
getting rid of Homer. 

To remedy the situation, George should 
first declare his neutral stand to Bob and 
Ted. Then, in a calm manner, he should 


. show them why it is desirable to have 


a spirit of co-operation rather than back 
stabbing. He should point out that as- 
suming Homer's authority may do ma- 
terial harm to the company because of 
other relevant information which only 
Homer has. Once the air is cleared with 
“the boys,” George may be able to help 








ing and relations. 


Air Force reserve officers. 





Professor Brenberger, who writes the problem for “‘How Would 
You Have Solved This?” and judges the entries of contestants, 
is head of the Department of Industrial Engineering of the 
University of Dayton. He is a graduate of the General Motors 
Institute and has had wide experience in industrial engineer- 
In recent years he served as a project 
supervisor for a secret Air Force and Navy research program. 
He spends part of his free time conducting a specialized man- 
agement development training course, which he organized for 
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them prepare justification for their 
changes and make them more acceptable 
to Homer. 

George should refrain from tale bear- 
ing to Homer for many reasons. If 
Homer is as sharp as he should be, he will 
sense that something is wrong and take 
action. 


OUTLINE THE PROGRAM 
By Thomas R. Stansfield, Jr., National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 


George should talk with Bob and Ted 
and recommend that the three of them 
formulate their ideas for changes into 
a complete program to discuss with 
Homer. For this discussion, it would be 
highly advisable for them to prepare a 
written report expressing their thoughts. 
Probably Homer will not approve the 
whole program, but at least parts of it 
will meet with favor. The three should 
then suggest to Homer that they be given 
the opportunity to put the accepted ideas 
into operation within their respective 
areas of responsibility. 


If Bob and Ted take the “It’s no use to 
talk to Homer,” attitude, George would 
do best to submit his ideas to Homer in 
a report, telling his two associates of his 
action. Under no circumstances should 
George agree to freeze Homer out as 
suggested by Bob and Ted. 


Bob and Ted, being newcomers to the 
business, are naturally enthusiastic about 
making changes. Quite often, the ob- 
jective viewpoint of new personnel brings 
out changes that are necessary. This 
enthusiasm, from the beginning of em- 
ployment, should be guided by the new 
employee's immediate supervisor by 
listening to all ideas properly suggested, 
investigating the good ones, and explain- 
ing thoroughly why the bad ones cannot 
be used. It is quite possible that Homer 
has not adequately performed his respon- 
sibility in this area with his men. He 


has probably not given a full explanation 
to Bob and» Ted for blocking the ideas 
they previously presented. 


IMPROVE THE APPROACH 
By D. A. Wood, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Ottawa, Obio 


Conservatism like most attitudes is 
largely a matter of relativity. Most of us 
seem to grow more conservative, to new- 
comers, as we mature in our jobs. There 
are those, of course, who genuinely dislike 
change. It cannot be presumed that 
Homer will be allowed to continue in a 
position of responsibility if he is in the 
latter group. 

It follows then that George should not 
“buck” his boss. Instead, he should im- 
prove his sales approach. Refusal to ac- 
cept new ideas often stems from exper- 
ience with a similiar method which was 
unsatisfactory. 

George’s approach is to discover 
whether Homer’s resistance derives from 
previous experience with the proposed 
method. If this is true, a review of the 
method with Homer should show 
whether George has a new angle. George 
may discover that Homer’s reluctance to 
change is a natural reaction of a seasoned 
foreman to revisions of established 
methods. 


But Homer has a responsibility to 
recognize the need for newer members 
of supervision to discuss ideas objectively 
with their superiors and should develop 
relationship with his men which encour- 
age discussion and suggestions for im- 
provement. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Joe Stein, 
Culver City, Calif.; William A. Regenold, 
Toledo, Ohio; John James, Tucson, Ariz.; 
R. C. Stewart, Marietta, Ga; Louis A. 
Rosenthal, Cleveland, Ohio; Gordon 


Young,. Los Angeles, Calif.; J. A. Red- 
shaw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“T will pin my Faith to Men’ 


HE WAS 35 years old, he had red hair and mustache. His name was George 
M. Verity, son of a Methodist minister, and he had been given the biggest 
opportunity of his young life. He had been chosen as President of a new 


company. That was in the year 1900, and the new company was Armco. 


HE WAS NOT an experienced steelmaker. Many other and much larger 
steel companies were already well established in America; competition was 
keen. Would this young man be able to lead his little, struggling company to 
success? President Verity had the answer; a statement which has meant so 
much to Armco people over the years. Said Mr. Verity: “I WILL PIN MY 
FAITH TO MEN.” 


IT WAS no idle phrase; it brought results. Because President Verity had 
faith in men’s abilities, he inspired them to do their best. Under his 
guidance, Armco men created steels which were new and better than had 
ever been made before. They pioneered the 8-hour work day in the steel 
industry, long before it was adopted by others. They found ways to provide 
personal benefits for Armco families (group insurance was but one of them) 
that later became standard for the industry. Armco men created the greatest 
improvement in steelmaking in hundreds of years—The Continuous Method 
of rolling steel. An impressive list of Armco “firsts” have come from the 


hands and brains of Armco men over the years. 


THE FUTURE of Armco—our company, our jobs, our security—still 
depends upon Faith In Men. It is our company’s policy today just as it was 
when George M. Verity first announced it in 1900! 





Reprinted from THE ARM-CO-OPERATOR, a publication of the Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Obio. 
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